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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
‘PLURAL SOCIETY'* 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.1+ 
by K. J. RATNAM 


The nature of constitutional government in any 
society must strongly be dependent on whether the people 
to be governed are relatively homogeneous or belong to 
different communal groups with differing interests. In 
& relatively homogeneous society, constitutional provisions 
usually reflect certain generally accepted values while 
at the same time giving sufficient scope for efficiency 
in administration, Admittedly the degree to which the 
values reflected are in fact 'generally acceptable' may 
be open to dispute; but agreement with, and opposition 
to, constitutional provisions in such a society are not 
generally the outcome of rigidly compartmentalized 
attitudes. Consequently, it is possible to rely on what 
is often called 'popular opinion'. 


In a 'plural society', however, constitutional 
government may often draw its character more from the 
need to provide safeguards (for the different communities) 
than from the desirability of serving popular opinion.2 
Thus, while it may be possible in a relatively homogeneous 
society for a constitution to function smoothly even when 
opposed by say, 10 per cent of the population, the chances 
of similar success are much less in a 'plural' context. 
Here political behaviour tends to be determined by 
communal considerations, and communal considerations tend 
-to penetrate a great variety of political issues.5 For 





* <A Paper submitted to the International Conference of 
South-East Asian Historians, Singapore, Jan. 1961. 


1. It should be pointed out that the constitutional 
problems created by social plurality cannot be adequately 
dealt with in a paper of this nature and length. It is, 
however, hoped that the few generalizations attempted here 
would lead to more thought, and perhaps to some discussion, 
on the subject. Even the term 'plural society! (or, for 
that matter, the very concept of it) may be discussed in 
some detail. 


2. The Constitution of Burma perhaps provides the best 
example of this, . : 


3. This tendency. usually becomes exaggerated when economic .- 
roles also follow communal lines. Malaya is a good example. 
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this reason, should a constitutional provision in such a 
Society be opposed by a certain section of the population, 
it is quite likely that this opposition would stem from 
disagreement on communal’lines. In view of the fact that 
Communal groups are usually more readily organised for 
political action4 and are capable of more sustained 
effort than other forms of pressure groups, such opposition 
(even if the opposing community forms only 10 per cent of 
the population) almost invariably becomes a more serious 
matter than in the previous case. The efforts of the 
Ceylon Tamils} (who constitute less than 15 per cent of 
‘the total population) to resist Singhalese domination, 
and the serious political consequences which this has 

_ produced, may be considered to be a case in point. 





In a plural society, a constitution is faced with 
the vital task of convincing each community that it can 
be assured of a certain minimum for itself, and that other 
communities will be prevented from going beyond a certain 
maximum, The real difficulty, however, rests not on this 
alone but on the fact that the "minimums" and "maximums" 
demanded by the different communities seldom if ever 
coincide. In fact, it is even possible that certain 
communities may be interested only in safeguards while 
others may concentrate on the opportunities provided for 
advancement, or even domination.6 


' In discussing the nature. of constitutional 
government in a multi-communal setting, due consideration 
should also be given to the prevailing aspirations in that 
society. What is the constitution intended to do: 
strengthen the position of one community at the expense 
of the others or lessen communal tension by providing 
adequate safeguards for all the communities? The former 
policy, in its pure and simple form (the best example of 
which is perhaps the policy of continued subjugation 
' followed in South Africa), would require the use of 





4. Communal groups always seem to maintain a state of 
‘organization’, even if physically scattered. 


5. "Ceylon Tamils" here excludes the Indian immigrants 
who are also mostly Tamils, but who are not regarded as 
‘Ceylon citizens, 





6. Burma again provides a good example. While the minority 
groups are more interested in whether or not there are 
adequate safeguards to guarantee the maintenance of their 
own special identities, the Burmans, on the other hand, 

have made no secret of their desire to dominate the entire 
society, politically and culturally. 
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discriminatory legislation, coercion, force and so on over 
a substantial period of time if it is to be successfully 
implemented. The use of force would be most likely either 
when the dominant group (or the. group to become dominant) 
is itself a fairly small numerical minority, or when the 


group or groups discriminated against are in a position 


to offer effective opposition. . 


In so far as the latter policy is concerned (i.e. 
of lessening communal tensions by providing safeguards for 
all the communities), two.major approaches may clearly 
be discerned: “assimilation” and "accommodation" .7 
The choice between the two may admittedly be an arbitrary 
one, but’ the influence exerted by factors such as the 
numerical strength of minorities, their degrees of 
distinctiveness, rates of immigration (in the case of 
immigrant minorities) and so on should not be overlooked. 
It may, for example, be observed that smaller minorities 
tend to assimilate more readily than larger minorities; 
that minorities which have very distinctive qualities 
and long-standing traditions refuse to assimilate; and 
that immigrant minorities which arrive in small numbers 
and at rare intervals are rore easily assimilated than 
those which arrive en_masss. 

It is important to note that those constitutional 
problems which are peculiar to plural societies arise only 
when coumunalism becomes a significant factor in the 
political life of a country; the corstitution of that. 
country is then faced with the celicate problem of having 
to establish and maintain a viable equilibrium between 
the different communities. In this connection, it should 


also be understood that 'communalism'! does not arise 


merely by virtue of the presence of different communities 
in a country, but only when these communities regard 
themselves as being different, and when the fact of their 
being different assumes a political relevance. The 
relationship between political behaviour (the vote 
decision, for example) and membe: ship of a particular 
community is often neither direct nor autcmatic, but 
determined by the existence of certain intervening 
variables which, in most cases, may be specified as the 





7. “Assimilation" depends on two main factors: the willing- 
ness of minorities +) lose their special identity; and the 
willingness of majority groups to accept others into. their 
fold. "Accommodation", as used here, refers to situations 
where each community in a society, while seeking to preserve 
its own special cheracteristics, is willing to respect those 
of others. 

It should be added that when members of minority 
groups are coerced into abandoning their individuality for 
the supposed benefit of the state, “assimilation” can 
constitute one of ths 'hestile'! rolicies adopted by the 
dominant group. 
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hopes and fears which each community has concerning its 
position vis a vis the other communities. The link between 


political behaviour and communal identity is not always the 
outcome of purely instinctive responses. Admittedly, a 
pret: considerations are usually present, but, by themselves, 

ey seldom succeed in establishing communal identification 
meaningfully into the political perspective of a country's 
population. 





It is inevitable that, in a country where the 
population is compartmentalized into distinct groups, 
democratic government (meaning, more specifically, such 
things as the legislative and executive processes, party 
politics and representative government) should be faced with 
additional difficulties as regards its establishment and 
functioning. In the field of legislation, for example, 
there is always the risk that national welfare and 
security may be sacrificed - writingly or unwittingly - as 
a result of the desire to serve sectional interests. [In 
this connection, it should not be forgotten that the use of 
discriminatory legislation (and, in some cases, of 
legislative reprisals) is not uncommon as a means of 
establishing, exerting or safeguarding the superior 
position of majorities.8 The tendency to serve sectional 
rather than national interests is also reflected in the 
organization and functioning of political parties. 


In the case of newly-independent territories, 
nationalistic fervour, and later the need for rapid social 
and economic reconstruction, have usually produced rather 
extensive central government powers. In communally- 
divided areas, however, governmental action aimed at such 
reconstruction has often been impeded by the need to 
satisfy minority interests. In some cases (e.g. Ceylon 
and Burma), not only has reconstruction been found to be 
difficult, but the political fabric of society in general 
has been threatened. However, while communal divisions 
may have these unfortunate consequences, it should be 
noted that the need for social and economic change could 
on the other hand encourage unity (even if only on a 
temporary and limited basis) in societies which already 
are diviced. 





There is another point which needs to be mentioned 
as regards newly-independent countries. It has often been 





8. The history of race relations in South Africa provides 
Several examples of both discriminatory legislation 
and legislative reprisals. 
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found (as in the case of Malaya) that the desire for 
independence often helps to unify communally diverse 
groups, thereby facilitating the emergence of a ‘national 
party' and a group of ‘national leaders'.9 With the 
attainment of independence, however, sectional interests 
may soon come to dominate the political scene. Should 
this happen, the leaders of the immediate pre-independence 
period will find that, in order to retain their popularity 
(or, more specifically, their seats in the legislature), 
they will have to campaign on grounds quite different from 
those which initially placed them in power; otherwise 
they are likely to be replaced by men who are more willing 
to champion communal demands. 


As regards representative government, the problems 
appear to be at once more varied and more acute, and 
attention will have to be given to three main aspects of 
the issue: the electoral rolls; the franchise; and the 
constituencies. ' 


The problem of having to chose between communal 
rolls and a common roll of electors is one that is common 
to most plural societies. The question: "How can one 
design an electoral system which recognizes the brute 
facts of the situation and yet avoids the full weight of 
the argument against separate rolls?"l0 is not one for 
which an answer, if found in one country, can be applied to 
all. It would be an over-simplification to suggest that 
all plural societies have the same problem, or set of: 
problems; the truth is that the problems are almost 
invariably different, but stem from the common fact of 
plurality. 


Communal rolls are in use when members of an 
electorate choose from a list of candidates, all of whom 
belong to their respective communities. Voters are thus 





9. This, however, should not be taken to mean that a totally 
unified political community comes into being during the 
pre-independence period. In multi-communal societies 
which become independent, a full transfer of power (from 
the: colonial government to the new state) seldom if ever 
‘takes place without being accompanied ‘by grave doubts 
as to whether the power that is to be devolved will in 
fact be properly shared. These doubts, often 'shelved' 
in the interests of national unity during the immediate 
pre-independence period, usually create a wide variety 
of problems once independence is achieved. Nigeria 
provides a very recent example. 


10. .Mackenzie, W.J.M., ."Representation in Plural Societies", 
Political Studies, Vol. II (1954), p.- 63. 
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linked together not by territory but by certain other 
characteristics. It might he argued that communal rolls are 
desirable in that they serve to "mark time" until mutual 
fears and suspicions are sufficiently reduced to permit 

the introduction of a common roll; that they provide a 
constitutional stop-gap designed to accommodate non- 
constitutional change. It might further be added that, by 
preventing minorities from being "swamped", such a system 
has the additional virtue of giving all sections of the 


population the opportunity to put their electoral rights 
to effective use. © 


This argument, however, overlooks the fact that what 
a system of communal rolls actually does is to retain 
communal differences by offering neither the scope nor the 
inducements necessary for a gradual breaking-down of some 
of the original divisions. Thus in the final analysis it 
would seem: that the system actually constitutes a standstill 
policy in that, while allowing for the participation, in 
Government, of representatives of all communities, it does 
little to facilitate and encourage inter-communal co- 
operation. There is, in addition, the problem of "who is 
to get how many seats". In the case of dependent 
territories, this problem becomes particularly serious 


once the idea of independence dominates the political 
scene.ll 


A system calling for a common roll, on the other 
hand, tends partially to ignore the existence of communal 
differences, For this reason, it may be accused of 
running the risk of leaving important sections of the 
population unrepresented, thereby exerting a harmful effect 
on communal relations. This accusation, however, fails to 
hold as a generalization, since degrees of political 
plurality are not the same in all localities; neither 
does the degree plurality in any particular context have 
to remain static. A common roll system is imaginative in 
that, where complete inter-communal co-operation does not 
exist (but where at least some semblance of its is 
present), it indicates faith in the immediate scope for 
its development and thereby stands the chance of creating 
the goodwill so-vital for its own survival.l2@ It is, 
however, quite necessary that at least some measure of 
co-operation (or even a willingness to co-operate) exist 

before a common roll system is made feasible. Otherwise the 
' functioning of political parties, the nature of electoral 





ll. See footnote 9, above. 


12. To some extent, it may be said that Malaya's electoral 
system hasbeen successful up to the present because 
it does not follow any communal directives. 
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campaigns, and the behaviour of the electorate may be such 
that important sections of the population will in fact be 
under~-represented. 


As far as the franchise is concerned, different 
devices have been employed in different areas with a view 
to excluding particular sections of the population from 
active participation in the electoral process. In Northern 
Rhodesia, for example, there was until.1958 a "common roll" 
franchise limited to British subjects; and this had the 
effect of excluding practically all the Africans in the 
territory because they were "British protected persons" 
and not "British subjects". Similarly, the African franchise 
law of 1956 in Kenya prevented the registration of a member 
of the Kikuyu, Embu or Meru tribe until he had proved to the 
satisfaction of the District Commissioner that he had in some 
definite measure aided the administration in its battle against 
the Mau Mau. 


The adoption of ‘plural votes' is another means — 
of distorting the franchise, anda good example of this is 
the "Coutts" franchise introduced in 1956 for Africans in 
Kenya. Special qualifications were listed under seven headings. 
Those qualifying under one heading were given one vote; those 
qualifying under two headings were given two votes; and 
those qualifying under three or more headings were given three 
votes. A formula of this kind can be used to produce a variety 
of results: for one thing, politically dominant groups can 
employ it to enhance their own power or to grant additional 
electoral rights to those who support their claims. — 


In discussing the franchise reference may also be 
made to the practice in Ceylon, where the disfranchisement 
of virtually the entire Indian Tamil population has the 
effect of limiting the opposition to Singhalese supremacy. 


Turning now to the drawing up of constituencies, the 
aims and effects of gerrymandering may briefly be mentioned. 


In plural societies, the gerrymandering of 
constituencies could have one of two main consequences; it 
could either increase the electoral potential of majorities or 
guarantee a certain number of electoral seats to minorities. 
The Ceylonese attempt at "honest gerrymandering" (or 
"honest swindling", as sometimes called), for example, is 
aimed at ensuring the representation of minorities by. 
segregating them in such a manner as to limit communal 
antagonisms. This method has the virtue of giving 
recognition to communal divisions without making 
communalism a major issue; but, like communal rolls, it 
does not encourage the emergence of non-communal voting. 
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In countries where there is a clear concentration of 
the different communities by areas, partition may become an 
attractive proposition among certain groups, especially 
those which feel that they are being discriminated against. 
But there are several factors which often act to prevent 
partition, one of these being the usually-present. economic 
inter-dependence of the different communities and areas. 


Under these circumstances, it may often be possible 
to seek a solution in the federal formula; federal govern- 
ment, where it is feasible and where it is appropriately used, 
can avid the disadvantages of partition and at the same time 
give sufficient scope for the safeguarding of. communal 
interests. It should, however, be understood ‘that the federal 
solution would be irrelevant as a means of solving the 
communal problem in areas where there is not a general 
preponderance of the different communities by areas, ‘but » 
rather a general admixture. In other words (to take a 
hypothetical example) even in a country where there are three 
different communities each constituting about .30 per cent of 
the total population, federalism will be no solution to the 
communal problem if these communities are not sufficiently 
segregated territorially; it is necessary that the units of 
the federation should to some extent correspond to the 
communal diversities within the country. 


Where cultural differences constitute an important 
basis of communal divisions, the language issue has usually 
come to assume great political. significance. - The best 
example, in recent times, or major constitutional changes 
brought about by linguistic differences is no doubt the 
reorzanization of states carried out in Indial3 Generally 
speaking, there are three important factors which may 
encourage linguistic regionalism: the removal of more basic 
conflicts, perhaps involving a common opponent; . the .. 
breakdown of traditional political institutions and forms of 





13. It would, however, be misleading to suggest that 
language alone has been responsible for this ‘linguistic 
regionalism’. Some of the minority linguistic groups 
- particularly the Bengalis and the Tamils - have 

their own distinctive traditions and cultural histories. 
Since the major linguistic groups are territorially 
concentrated, the language issue has also become a 
convenient and effective expression of more general. 
cultural and social differences. 
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authority; and the attempt by the ruling elite to impose a 
single language on the entire population. All three are 
relevant in the case of India. The withdrawal of the British 
and the termination of Hindu-Muslim communalism represents 
the first; the disappearance of the Princely States 
represents the second; and the attempt to make Hindi the 
official language of the whole country represents the third. 
While it is clear that difficulties have risen as a result 

of linguistic regionalism, it is also possible that this 
regionalism will limit the possibilities of the rise of an 


authoritarian government. It is also possible that the 


somewhat striking unitary features of the present 
constitutional structure will give way to a more 'genuine' 
federal administration. | 


In Ceylon the situation is somewhat different. 
Although it is true that Singhalese-Tamil hostility has 
a long history, the present character of this hostility, | 
especially as represented by the language issue, bears 
clear signs of having been artificially stirred up for. 
political ends. "“Singhalese only" is far from just another 
slogan: it is not merely pro-Singhalese but (and this is 
its greatest political value) very strongly anti-Tamil as 
well. 


While the desire to glorify local cultural traditions 
is always an important factor in the ‘linguistic nationalism' 
of indigenous communities, the presence of a strong 
economic motive should not be overlooked. In most newly 
independent plural societies, the groups which seek to _ 
establish their own language as the only official language 
of the country fully realize that, by so doing, they will 
also have an easier access to jobs than members of the 
other communities. The Singhalese in Ceylon and the 
Malays in Malaya, for example, have been frustrated because 
vernacular education has not enabled them to qualify for 
the majority of clerical jobs. In both cases most of those’ 
who are literate have been educated in vernacular schools. 
Since évery adult who belongs to these communities has been 
given the vote, the frustrations and aspirations of this 
large vernacular-educated group have come to assume a 
tremendous political significance. Since a large proportion 
of these communities also live in rural areas, the village 
schoolmaster has come to play an important political role. 
This is particularly evident in Ceylon, where the village 
teachers are a very powerful group in the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party. — ; 


‘The réactions of minority linguistic. groups are 
also strongly motivated by economic considerations. The 
minorities in India, for example, are afraid that should 
Hindi be established as the only official language, there 
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would inevitably be a differencial access to oupLoyment in 
which they would be the ones to suffer. 


In studying the nature and problems of constitutional 
government in plural societies, it is also necessary to 
have a knowledge of the types, of minorities and minority 
problems usually encountered. Such knowledge would be 
valuable in facilitating a better meoepnteleranar aed of particular 
situations in particular countries. 


Before attempting a chasitiestion of » sinner ten, it is 
worth nothing that it would indeed be difficult to ascertain 
precisely how and. when a particular community in a plural 
society assumes an effective ‘majority status", or, 
similarly, how and when a community comes to be regarded 
as a ‘minority’. In this connection (and here African 
examples should be borne in mind). it could be observed | 
that, from a numerical standpoint, a majority (or ninority) 
could mean something quite different from what it does when 
placed within a purely political frame of reference. - < 
Politically, numbers need not be all-important in conferring 
a ‘majority status' witness the position of the White 
population in South Africa. Similarly, a group may become 
classifiable as a political minority if, regardless of 
numbers, its members are subjected to differential 
treatment on the basis of their physical, cultural or 
oth2r attributes. Such groups consequently regard themselves 
as the objects of collective discrimination. Broadly 
speaking, there are two inter-dependent factors which 
account for the presence of minorities in any context: the 
reasons for. which a group is considered to be different 
from the rest of the society to which it belongs (or from 
the dominant group in that society should there be as 
being distinct from the rest of society. 


Generally, minority groups fall under two main 
categories ;: 


(a) those which desire equality with the dominant 
groups, but only in the sense of non-discrimin- 
ation alone; 


and (vb) those which seek equality with the dominant 
groups.not only in the sense of non-discrimin- 
ation alone, but also in the recognition of 
the right actually to participate in the life 
of the societies to which they belong. 


While the former desire little more than a ‘formal’ equality 
those in the latter category seek to establish positive 
ways in which their equality can actually be put to use. 
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A more detailed classification reveals four different 
types of minorities: pluralistic; assimilationist; 
secessionist; and militant. 


Pluralistic minorities are those which seek to exist 
peacefully with the dominant group as well as with other 
minority groups which may be present. These minorities 
usually try to contain their particular demands within 
reasonable limits, so as to minimize the implications of 
their particularism; but it is also necessary that the 
dominant groups should be willing to regard the special 
characteristics of these minorities as politically irrelevant. 


Assimilationist minorities are those which seek 
eventually to be absorbed into the dominant groups. However, 
as in the case of pluralistic minorities, the consent of 
the dominant groups is necessary if this policy is to be 


successful. 


Despite its value in the long run, a policy of 
assimilation has one major shortcoming: there is no 
guarantee that a minority which becomes culturally and 
politically assimilated will automatically be removed 
beyond the reach of discriminatory action by the dominant 
group. The fate of German Jews and Japanese Americans 
during the Second World War is a good example of this. 


-Secessionist minorities are those which seek to be 
rid of uhe controlling influence exerted by dominant groups. 
They are antagonistic towards assimilation, and usually 


have little faith in pluralism. 


Militant minorities are those which, perhaps driven 
by a sense of superiority, seek to go beyond a status of 
mere equality and attempt to dominate the societies to 
which they belong. 


The basic factor accounting for the emergence of 
minority problems‘ 4 arises from the fact that the interests 
of a ‘community’ need not necessarily coincide with those 





44. -It may be suggested that in countries (e.g. the 
Federation of Malaya) where no community has a 
clear numerical and economic superiority over the 
others, it is more accurate to speak of a ‘communal 
problem' rather than a ‘minority problem’. 













of a 'society' although, in a sense, the one might belong 
to the other.1> However, reconciliation, and hence some 
kind of multi-communal states fall under two main categories: 


and 


In the case of states which fall under the latter category, 
it would be misleading to speak of ‘national majorities’ 
and ‘national minorities'.- except from a numerical 
standpoint. : 


is usually determined by four main factors, which may 
operate either individually or in varying combinations: 
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(a) those in which minorities continue to be 
‘groups apart’ from the rést of society, the 
State reflecting the culture of the dominant 
group alone; 


(b) those which do not reflect the culture of the 


dominant group alone, but remain ‘neutral’ 
in this respect (e.g. Switzerland). 


The nature of minority problems in any given society 














(i) The number of distinct minorities, and their 
respective strengths. 


(a) Should there be only one minority, it is 
most likely that the attitudes of the 
dominant group will become influenced by 

the particular characteristics and 

ambitions of that minority, 





The greater the strength of the minority 
or minorities, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of the majority taking effective 
steps to preserve its superiority. 


(ii) The nature and degree of the differences 
between the minoritiy (or minorities) and the 
dominant group. 
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A fairly adequate explanation of the distinction between 
‘community’ and ‘society’ is given in the U.N. publi- 


cation: Definition and Classification of Minorities 
(U.N. XIV, 1953). It states: 


(a) "Communities are groups based upon: unifying and 
spontaneous (as opposed to artificial or planned) 
factors essentially beyond’ the control of the 
members of the group (such as blood, culture, 
proximity, ste.) eeee The components of a 
community are united by affinity rather than by 
their voluntary decision to establish such a 

group" (p. 4). ) 
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(How jealously does a minority guard its 
distinctive qualities? How willing are its 


members to dilute their collective individuality? 


How willing are the members of the dominant 
group to accept those of the minority into a 
common fold?) 


(iii) The extent to which opportunities exist for 
friendly inter-communal activity. 


(iv) The influence of external factors. 
(Can the members of a society attempt a 
reconciliation of their varying interests, or 
come into open confliet, without having to 
consider the reactions of external powers?) 


These are very general classifications. They cannot 
claim to be comprehensive, and they may not stand up to 
a strict test of relevance. But degrees of plurality, and 
the effects of plurality on constitutional government, are 
so varied that the scope for precise definitions, categori- 
zations and conclusions is indeed limited. This limitation 
may also be attributed in part to the considerable. in- 
adequacy of present knowledge on the subject. 





145. (bv) “Society .... on the other hand, is established 
by the deliberate or voluntary action of its 
members who associate themselves for the purpose 
of undertaking certain activities. A '"society' 
is an organization of social beings for the pursuit 
’ of a common interest." (p. 4). 
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DRAGON AND EAGLEL: 


‘A COMPARISON OF THE ROMAN AND 
| CHINESE EMPIRES 


by S.A.M. ADSHEAD 


In this paper I want to compare the history and 
structure of the Roman and Chinese empires and in particular 
to point out some striking contrasts between them. We 
may talk about “the Chinese and the Roman empires" and 
use the same word "empire" to describe them both. Are 
we, however, justified in so doing? The thesis of this. 
paper is that although the Chinese and Roman empires had a 
“number. of superficial characteristics in. common, they. were 
really quite different kinds of institutions or sets of 
institutions, and were based on quite different sorts of 
society. There are two fundamental contrasts between the 
Roman and the Chinese empires. Firstly, the Roman empire 
was maritime, mercantile, urban and militaristic. It was 
based on the Mediterranean and the unity of the trade 
routes, crisscrossing tne Mediterranean and spilling out 
into the black Sea. The Chinese empire, on the other hand, 
was territorial, agricultural, rural and civilian. It was 
based on the river valleys of the Hwang Ho and Yangtse and 
on the unity of agricultural techniques over this area. 
Secondly, the Roman empire was socially unharmonious, was 
torn by class conflict, and was highly unstable. The 
Chinese empire, on the other hand, was socially harmonious, 
had no irreconcilable class conflicts and was highly stable. 
Unless .these two contrasts, of structure and stability of 
structure, are recognised, the use of the same word "empire" 
to describe both China and Rome is misleading in the extreme. 


My paper consists of two parts. Firstly, I shall 
present the common features of the two empires, the 
resemblances between Rome and China. Secondly I shall 
discuss the contrasts between the two empires in their 
heyday, treating at greater length the differences between 
them in their manner of falling, the Roman empire falling 
catastrophically never to rise again, the chinese empire 
recovering after each cyclical collapse. I shall conclude 
by examining briefly the implications of these contrasts 
for the subsequent history of Europe and the Far East. 





1. See Prince Schwarzenberg; “Adler und Drache", reviewed 
in Annales (Economies Societes Civilisations) Sept.- 
Oct. 1960. 
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. First of all then, I shall discuss the similarities, 
in some cases, the obvious similarities between Roman and 
Chinese history. Firstly, similarities in the origin and 
development of the two empires. Secondly, in the Roman and 
Chinese conceptions of what civilisation involved and in ~ 
their roles as champions and propagators of that civilisation. 
Let me take these two points in turn. 


Firstly similarities in origin and development. 
By this, I mean in the first place a similarity in the 
origin of their two civilisations, Both the Western 
Mediterranean and the North China plain were late-comers 
to the ranks of civilisation. The idea grew up, especially 
in the Europe of the Eighteen century and French enlighten- 
ment, that Chinese civilisation was of great antiquity, as 
Old as Egypt or Mesopotamia. When Voltaire started the 
French tradition of writing a history of mankind in 200 
pages, he tried to shock contemporary clericals by starting, 
not with the Jews as was orthodox, or even with the 
Egyptians which was just permissible, but with the Chinese 
who were, as he thought, the oldest of human communities. 
But scientifically Voltaire was wrong and the clericals were 
nearer the truth. It was in Egypt and Mesopotamia between 
10,000 and 5,000 B.C. that civilisation, in the sense of 
settled agriculture and towns, started. The certain 
history of Egypt goes back to 3,000 3.C., and as for 
Mesopotamia, the greatest Babylonian King was Hammurabi | 
who flourished in 1950 B.C. In China, however, the results 
of modern archaeology make it probable that civilisation 
there does not go back to much before 1000 or at the 
earliest 1,500 B.C. . The first certain date in Chinese 
history is 771 B.C., the defeat by nomadic barbarians of 
the empire Yu of the Chou dynasty and the Chou dynasty 
itself was only the second of the historical Chinese 
dynasties. Civilisation in tne Western Mediterranean began 
about the same time. The territorial date for the founding 
of Rome is 753 B.C. but much of Roman traditional history 
is legendary for several centuries after that. Roman 
civilisation derived from that of the Etruscans, and the 
Etruscans themselves only came into Italy from the Eastern 
Mediterranean about 800 B.C.2 an invasion of which, a 
distorted folk memory perhaps survived in the story of 
Aeneas coming from Troy. Civilisation in fact spread 
outwards from Egypt and Mesopotamia, westward to the 
Mediterranean and eastward to Persia, India, Russian 
Turkestan, and, ultimately, China.3 So, both Rome and 





2, M. Pallottino, The Etruscans, p. 54. 


3, See Joseph Needham Science & Civilisation in China, 
Vol. I, p. 85. 
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China were in some sense frontier regions, latecomers to 
civilisation. This was due not only to geographical 
isolation, but also to the difficulties of the environment. 
Both China with its alternative floods and droughts, and 
the Mediterranean with its mountains and malarial swamps, 
are hard regions, at least for primitive agriculture. 

Rome and China are indeed examples of Arnold Toynbee's law 
of challenge and response, the idea that the greatest 
civilisations flourish-not in easy environments, but in 
hard ones. So much then for similarities in origin. 


Next, similarities in development, similarities in 
the time and in the kind of development. First, the rise 
of the Roman and Chinese empires was roughly contemporaneous. 
The Roman conquest of the Mediterranean area took place 
mainly in the third and second centuries B.C. Between 
218 - 201, Rome fought the second and fiercest of the Punic 
wars, that against Hannibal, and conquered Sicily and Spain. 
Between 200°’ and 167 Rome intervened in and eventually 
‘annexed most of the Greek mainland. In 146 Rome destroyed 
Carthage and made a province of North Africa. In 1353 the 
last King of Pergamum in Asia Minor bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman state, thus laying the foundations for Roman 
Ssuzerainty in Hellenistic Asia.. All this, then, took place 
between 218 - 133 B.C. The Chinese empire was also being 
built up at about the same time. Before the rise of the 
empire in the Third Century B.C. China consisted of a number 
of so-called Warring States, comparable to the Greek city 
states or the Hellenistic monarchies. The states, Chu, 
Chin, Han, and the rest, were frequently at war with one 
another, but the wars were conducted with a certain chivalry 
and the states shared a common language and a common 
culture. From the late fourth century onwards, from about 
331 B.C. the date of the Chin defeat of Wei, these wars 
became more violent and the whole system of states began to 
break down. AS a result of this breakdown, in the course 
of the third century B.C., the states were gradually 
conquered by one of their number, the State of Chin - hence 
China. In 221 B.C.the ruler of Chin proclaimed himself 
Chin Shih huangti or first emperor of all China. Second, 
both the Roman and the Chinese empires involved the 
political unification by comparative barbarians of an area 
which already possessed some measure of cultural unity. 

The State of Chin was in the Far West of China, in the 
present provinces of Shensi and Kansu, and it had been much 
influenced by contact with the barbarians of the Gobi 
Desert. Thus, just as Rome was less civilised than the 
Hellenistic monarchies of Greece, Syria and Egypt which she 
conquered and whose cilture she adopted, so the State of 
Chin was less civilised than the refined and effeminate 
states lower down the Kwang Ho and in the rich Yangtse 
valley, and it adopted the superior Confucian culture of 
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the vanquished. Thus both the Roman conquest of the 
Hellenistic East and the Chin conquest of China seemed at 
the time to be almost barbarian invasions. -It was only 
later that the advantages of political unification began 
to be realised. 


My second similarity between the Roman and the 
Chinese empires is in their conception of what civilisation 
involved and in their roles as champions and propagators 
of that civilisation. Both the Romans and the Chinese 
felt themselves to be in some sense the whole of civilisation 
and both empires were potentially at any rate universal. 
For the Romans, the empire was orbis terrarum, the whole 
world. The Pope is being very Roman when he gives his 
blessing to the City and to the World, urbi et orbi. Again, 
when the emperor Aurelian in the middle of the Third 
Century A.D. revived the empire after a period chaos, he 
was called Restitutor Orbis, Saviour of the World. For the 
Chinese, their empire was the. Empire of all under Heaven, 
one and indivisible. The Chinese for China is Chungkuo 
or Middle Kingdom, and in Chinese philosophy middle 
“approximates in meaning to central. The Chinese emperor 
was the Son of Heaven and he ruled by the mandate of 
Heaven, just as the emperor Diocletian regarded himself as 
the colleague of Jupiter. Furtnermore, both empires were 
the self-appointed defenders of civilisation and its 
apostles. The Romans built Hadrian's Wall and Domitian's 
Wall in Bulgaria to keep out the barvarians; the Chinese 
built the Great Wall of China to achieve just the same 
thing. The Romans carried civilisation to northern France, 
Britain and Western Germany and beyond their own frontiers 
to Ireland; the Chinese carried civilisation to Turkestan, 
the aboriginal country of Western China, to Tongking, and 
‘beyond their own frontiers to Japan. In this connection 
there is an interesting story of attempted co-operation 
between the two great Powers of the day. In 97 A.D., the 
great Chinese viceroy Pan Chao - he was the Chinese 
Agricola and his sister was one of China's greatest 
literary women - sent out one of his staff officers, Kang 
Ying, from his headquarters in Turkestan to seek the 
alliance of the Romans for a common campaign against the 
barbarians. Kan Ying was turned back by the Parthians 
who were alarmed by. the idea of a Roman-Chinese alliance, 
but if he had gone on, he would have reached Rome in the 
reign of Trajan, whoge column in Rome still commemorates his 
many victories over the barbarian. Trajan was at that time 
about to set out on his great campaign against the Parthians, 
and who knows what night not have-happened in Kan Ying 
had been allowed to proceed on his journey. 


There is a similarity too in the character and 
outlook of the Roman and Chinese peoples. The Romans are 
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traditionally practical, hard-headed people. It has been 
said that the Roman civilisation consisted essentially of 
three things: ‘a law, a road and an arch'!. The Romans 
are frequently contrasted with the speculative, over- 
civilised Greeks. Exactly the same comparison can be made 
between the practical Chinese Jand the speculative Indians. 
The Chinese built up a just and efficient empire, constructed 
roads and canals, such as the Grand canal between the 
Hwang Ho and the Yangtse, and stopped rivers from flooding. 
The Indians seldom had a stable form.of government for 
long, but they invented modern mathematical notation, 
several systems of metaphysics and two of the world's 
great religions. The most influential Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, was a moralist not a pure philosopher or metaph- 
ysician. The rest of Chinese philosophy is poor 7 
compared to that of India or still more of Greece, and 
the best of it, Taoism, was despised ahd neglected by the 
educated Chinese. In religion too the Romans and the 
Chinese were not dissimilar. Roman religion was a matter 
of rites and observances - fas and nefas - rather than a 
matter of belief or conviction. It is the same for the 
Confucian Chinese. It is difficult to discover what they 
believed. What mattered to them was the correct observance 
of Li, rites mostly connected, like the Roman rites, with 
cult of the hearth, the household and dead ancestors. The 
saying that the religion of the Romans centered more on the 





Churchyard than on the Church is even more true of the Chinese. 


Then again many of the virtues we think of as peculiarly 
Roman are also pecularly Chinese. The Romans esteemed 
eravitas, the Confucian Chinese above all things tried to 
avoid loss of self-control. The Chinese ideal was the Chun 
tzu, the Princely Man, and this has affinities both with the 
Magnanimous Man of Aristotle and the ideals of the Stoics. 
Thus even in their moral ideals, the Chinese may be thought 
of as "The Romans of the Far East". 


Il 


I come now to the second part of my paper, the 
contrasts between the two empires which are mor: significant 
and important. There are two such contrasts. First, there 





4. With the possible exception of the idea of synchronicity. 
See G.G. Jugg and W. Pauli; Interpretation of Nature 
and the Psyche and J. Needham Science & Civilisation in 
China Vol. II Section on Chu Hsi and Leibniz. P. 496. 
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is. the contrast between the maritime and mercantile empire 
of. Rome, and the territorial and agricultural empire of 
China. Second, there is the contrast between the socially 
divided and unstable Roman empire and the socially united 
and. stable Chinese empire. I shall consider the first of 
these contrasts under three headings, economic foundation, 
social structure and political superstructure. 


First of all, the differences in economic foundation. 
The Roman empire being maritime was:essentially commercial 
and urban. Even its agriculture was subordinate to the 
needs of commerce and the cities, The economic foundation 
of the Roman empire was the economic unity of the 
Mediterranean. There is nothing quite like the 
Mediterranean anywhere else in the world, and for this 
reason it has given birth to a civilisation unparalleled 
anywhere else. Its importance stemmed from its potentialities 
as a means of communications, from the fact that it forms 
an area of economic circulation. ‘Until the Nineteenth 
Century and the coming of railways, sea transport was 
cheaper, quicker and safer than land transport éspecially 
for balky commodities such as corn and other food stuffs. 
The Mediterranean was thus a ready made system of 
communications as this alone made possible: the development 
of the Roman empire, a community of city states united by 
their situation on the shores-of the Mediterranean. For 
the chronic problem of all ancient and medieval cities was 
their foad supply and a principal task of all classical 
municipal authorities was to ensure a continual supply of 
corn, especially in time of famine. The comparatively easy 
communications which the Mediterranean provided allowed the 
cities to widen the catchment areas for their food supplies, 
and thus permitted .a higher concentration of population in 
the cities. Thus Rome could draw food sipplies from Egypt 
or North Africa and a famine -in Egypt could be countered by 
mobilising the resources of Thrace or Rumania. The whole 
empire was unlikely to be hit by famine at the same time. 
In fact, the Roman empire might almost be called the Common 
Market of the. Mediterranean. Thus the Mediterranean 
provided the basis for Rome, a more urban civilisation than 
those of Babylon. or Sumer. Her empire was a community of 
city states individualistic and selfish yet linked to each 
other by their common dependence on the sea. 


The economic foundations of China on the other hand 
were territorial, agricultural and rural. The Roman empire 
had. been based on the unity of circulation provided by the 
Mediterranean. The Chinese empire was based on the unity 
of agricultural techniques in the river valleys. of the 
Hwang Ho and Yangtse. The whole of the North China plain 
was an area of what Professor Wittfogel calls hydraulic 
agricalture and the unity of the Chinese empire was a unity 
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of hydraulic agriculture. The Hwang Ho valley, where Chinese 
civilisation developed, is an alluvial plain built up of 
Silt deposited by the river over a long period of geological 
time. The North China plain so built up is agriculturally 
very rich but it is constantly threatened by either too 
little or too much water. On the one hand, North China is 
a dry country and does not have much rainfall. The soil 
may be naturally fertile but it requires intensive 
irrigation as in the last analysis it is only the sand of 
the Gobi desert washed down by the river to form the plain. 
On the other hand, the region is constantly threatened by 
devastating floods. The-plain itself is flat and the river 
flows between mud blanks. at a level higher than the 
Surrounding country. Therefore if there is unexpected 
rainfall or heavy melting of snow in Tibet, the river can 
become swollen, flood the country or change its course. 

Not for nothing has the Hwang Ho been christened China's 
Sorrow. What the whole country requires, and requires 
before individual farmers can get to work is large scale 
water control. This is what is meant by hydraulic 
agriculture, agriculture which needs extensive hydraulic 
works before individual farmers can start at all. It was 
this sort of agriculture which was the basis of the old 
Chinese empire. Like the Mediterranean, hydraulic 
agriculture tended to create a unity and permitted a 
Yrelatively large population, but unlike the Mediterranean 
it did not tend to concentration into cities and it 
encouraged, not rich individualistic city states, but 
thousands of small scale farmers all closely dependent 

on the central water controlling authority. China did 

have its great cities it is true, like Chang'an, Yenking 
and Hangchow, often as large and splendid as those of the 
Roman empire, but they were the result, not of free 
commercial circulation, but of rural over population 

and hydraulic administration. The cities of China are 
provincial capitals, centres of the government machine 
rather than centres of trade. Both hydraulic society and 
the Mediterranean city states which formed the Roman 

empire were new achievements of civilisation, superior to 
anything that had gone before. They were new responses 

to new challenges: the challenge of the sea and the 
challenge of the treacherous alluvial plain. But the two 
responses involved quite different economic systems. 


I come now to differences of social structure 
erected on these different economic foundations. The 
Roman empire was at bottom a federation of city states, 
a federation originally imposed by force but gradually 
accepted more freely until in the age of the Antonines, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, it was no longer questioned. 
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In this empire of city states the dominating social classes 
were. the urban bourgeoisie, i.e. the merchants, 
contractors, officials, and the larger landowners, the 
owners of those lattifundia which supplied the cities with 
corn, oil and wine. These two classes, the urban | 
bourgeoisie and the larger landowners, supplied the Rome 
empire with its emperors, its senators, officials and 

its higher army commanders. From this predominance of the 
urban bourgeoisie and larger landowners, the Roman 

empire derived a second social characteristic: its 
propensity to class conflict. For the urban civilisation 
of the Mediterranean was only achieved at the expense of 
the countryside. Hatred between town and country, and vain 
attempts to reconcile them, is an important theme of Roman 
history - Virgil's Georgics for example. The classicial 
towns unlike the medieval or modern towns were in a sense 
parasitic on the countryside. They were centres of 
conspicuous consumption rather than sources of fruitful 
investment. In short they were more like Monte Carlo 

than Glasgow. The countryside was taxed to pay for 


_ unproductive public works in the cities - the Colosseum 


for example, and the great latifundia of the larger 
landowners ruined the old peasant proprietors and reduced 
them to a landless proletariat. The Roman cities were 
prosperous and highly civilised, but the exploited 
countryside had no share in these advantages. In the 
cities, everyone spoke Greek or Latin, but ride a day's 
journey out of London or Antioch and these would be 
foreign languages in a sea of Celtic or Aramaic dialects. 
So thin was the veneer of Roman urban civilisation over 
the rural masses. 


Once again there was nothing quite like this 
social structure in China. The unity of China was the 
unity of hydraulic agricilture, the fact that someone who 
can really only be the state, has to carry out extensive 
operation of water. control before agriculture or civilised 
life of any sort can begin. The folk hero of Roman 
literature, pious Aeneas, leaves one city state and after 
numerous hair-raising adventures at sea founds a second. 
The folk hero of China, on the other hand, the emperor. 
Yu, started flood control, planted wheat and slew two 
water dragons. In a hydraulic society such as China the 

authority wiich controls the river system will. naturally 
control the whole economy. Because of this the 

fundamental ingredient of Chinese society was not a social 
class or classes, as in the Roman empire, but the power . 
of the hydraulic state, itself. Property and social 
classes in the Western sense hardly existed, c 
because all agriculture had ultimately to be subordinate. to 
whoever controlled the water. The Chinese empire and 
Chinese public opinion regarded large estates and the 
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assertion of property rights as frankly anti-social and 
even treasonable inasmuch:as they were felt to encroach 

on the prerogative of the State. There were few latifundia 
in China and the Empire fought_against them successfully 
whenever they tended to arise.> The emperors preserved 

the Chinese peasant: proprietor and protected his interests, 
and Prof. Mousnier has described them as popular dictators 
because of this. Similsrly, the transport of grain in time 
of famine was an imperial prerogative. The merchant, be 

he rich as Croesus, had a low place in the Chinese social 
scale. He was regarded as a monopolist and profiteer and 
was just tolerated on the fringes of society where he might 
find all his property confiscated by the State at any moment. 
The nearest Chinese equivalent to the Roman ruling classes, 
though in view of the difference of social structure it 
could not be a true equivalent, was the Imperial bureaucracy, 
the so-called Scholar gentry; The scholar gentry ag the 
most important class in the social history of China, 

They were gentry in that they were landlords in the rather 
restricted sense that word can have under hydraulic 
agriculture. They were scntolars in that they were educated 
in the Confucian Classics and used this education to obtain 
appointment to the imperial civil service, entrance to which 
was by means of examination in the Chinese Classics. 

Their positions in the Civil fervice, the mandarinate, not 
their landed wealth, were the real source of the power 

and social prestige of the scholars. The Chinese state 

with its large hydraulic works would naturally require a 
large civil service and the scholar gentry were the 
indispensable civil servants of each successive dynasty. 
They were an enlightened class, civilised, efficient and 
relatively humane. In this social structure, class conflicts 
were seldom irreconcilable or long-drawn out. The Chinese 
peasantry might find the burden of imperial taxation heavy 
and might revolt if that burden became too heavy or if the 
bureaucracy became too currupt, but fundamentally the empire 
was the only alternative to anarchy and a general collapse 
of hudraulic agriculture, and no one wanted that. The 
emperors and scholar gentry for their part had a vested 
interest in a contented peasantry and in preventing 
corruption in their own ranks. Social harmony, mutual give 
and take and the absence of clear cut property rights were 
as characteristic of the Chinese empire as class conflict 

in the West. 








5. See Roland Mousnier in Histoire Generale des Civilisations 
Tome 5. Le Dix-Huitieme Siecle. 


6. See C.P. Fitzgerald. Revelation’ th China, and Flood 
Tide in China. ; 


See K.A. Wittfogel: Oriental Despotism. 
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I come now to differences in political superstructure 
and in particular in the role of the émperor. The Roman 
empire had two salient characteristics. It was. a military 
state, and it was a legalistic state™ Throughout the 
history of Rome, from Marius to Constantine and beyond, 
the Roman army played an important, and often supreme part, 
in the politics of the empire. The very name “imperator", 
from which we get emperor, meant Supreme Commander or even 
"Fuhrer", to the Romans. In the age of the Antonines, the 
most civilian period of the empire, the emperor's position 
rested in fact on the army rather than on the consent of 
the Senate. As time went on, the emperors were increasingly 
drawn from a group of senior army officers. Indeed in the 
later Empire, the "Most Christian Army" obtained an almost 
constitutional right to choose the emperor. The other 
characteristic of the empire was its legalism. "Hast thou 
appealed unto Caesar? Unto Caesar shalt thou go." So 
ran the legal formula of the magistrates and so it happened. 
The Roman emperor might be commander in chief and he might 
be high priest but he was avove all things a magistrate, 
the supreme court of appeal in an intensely legal society. 
The Roman state was legally omnicompetent and therefore no 
question fell outside the jurisdiction of the emperor. 
Divorces, wills, the affairs of obscure Jewish sects, all 


‘alike would be heard by Caesar. Nor were they simply 


decided administratively: they were tried according to 
law by the emperor in person. Pliny the younger, for 
example, describes one case heard before the emperor 
Trajan which lasted for three days. On one of these days 
opposing counsel spoke for five hours each. "Vides quam h 
honesti, quam severi dies!" says Pliny. "What honourable 
days but what exhausting onest"8 Both these characteristics 
of the Roman empire, its militarism on the one hand and 
its legal omnicompetence on the other, stemmed from the 
social complexity of the empire and its propensity to 
social conflicts. The emperor became a judge because the 


complexity of Roman society forced him to be a conciliator 


of classes. 


This is to be contrasted with the situation in 
China where the Chinese emperor tried to be as non- 
military as possible. . The Son of Heaven was neither 
general nor judge but purely and simply Son of Heaven.. 
Militarism was viewed with deep suspicion by the scholar 
gentry and in their view the use of force betokened a lack 
of virtue, a culpavle failure on the part of the emperor to 
maintain social harmony. They regalia of the Chinese 
emperor included no sword and the Chinese word for emperor 
"huang ti" literally means “august ancestor", I mentioned 
earlier the emperor Yu who slew two water dragons. He did 
not do this by force like St. George. Rather, when the 





8. Pliny the Younger Ep VI. 
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dragons appeared, he said "the ways of man and of nature are 
ordained by Heaven. Why should we be alarmed by dragons?" 
At this, the dragons slunk away and expired seeing the 
Superior virtue of the-chun tzu, the Princely man. This 
is a typically Chinese anecdote. It is true that emperors 
might in fact, especially, in periods of disorder, be chosen 
by military pronunciamento but they: needed the support of 
the scholar gentry to consolidate their position. The 
classic statement of this is the rebuke of the scholar 
Yehlu Chutsai to Gengis Khan the Mongol conqueror. "You 
have conquered the empire in the saddle; you cannot rule 
‘it from there. For that you need scholars, men of learning." 
As for the army, .the scholar gentry were at one with the 
peasantry in hating war and regarded the soldiers as the 
dregs of the population. In fact, the expression "the 

Most Confucian army" would be a contradiction in terms to 
the scholar gentry. For the Chinese then the importance 

of the army was not as in Rome part of the normal pattern 
of life. But the scholar gentry were equally opposed 

to any idea of the Chinese emperor being legally omnicom- 
petent. The function of the emperor, in their view, was 

to carry out the essential hydraulic works and the magico 
religious rights which went with them, and that was all. 
There are no Chinese Justinians, and there was no civil 
lawJ in China, only a criminal law. What in other times 
and other places is the field of civil law, was simply not 
the concern of the Chinese.state at all but was left to 
private corporations, family hagglings and mutual protection 
societies. The idea.of the emperor as a legislator or 

a civil judge was quite alien to the Chinese. For the 
Chinese ruler, the Son of Heaven, was far more of a high 
priestlO than an emperor in the western sense. His 
palace, the Forbidden City, was in reality a temple, 
expressing that Supreme Harmony of earth and Heaven which 
he was to maintain, not by force or by interfering with 

the lives of his subjects but by maintaining the hydraulic 
works, by correct ritual and by virtue and filial piety. 

As Mencius the great Confucian scholar said, he should 
govern the empire as one should cook a small fish, that is, 
hardly at all. The old Chinese empire was simultaneously 
an oriental despotism and one of the least active and 

least repressive states of all time. Both these things 
sprang ultimately from the hudraulic character of the 
Chinese economy and the comparative social harmony which 
resulted from it, and contrast with the. sutail different 
character of the Roman empire. 








9. See Joséph Needham: Science & Civiligsstion in China. 
Vol. II Section 18. 


10. See Fernand Grenard: Grandeur et decadence de l'Asie. 
Also M. Granet: Chinese Civilisation. 
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The second fundamental contract is that between 
the chronic instability of Rome and the enduring stability 
of China. In particular I shall pursue this contrast as it 
affected the political and religious development of the 
two civilisations. Briefly I shall argue: firstly, that 
while the Roman empire fell catastrophically never to rise 
again, the Chinese empire always managed to restore itself 
to something like its old form; secondly, in Rome, from 
the Third century onwards, the religions of the ancient 
world gave way and were superseded by the new non-classical 
religion of Christianity, while in ChinaConfucian culture 
successfully counter-attacked and defeated the invading 
religion of Buddhism. 


The Roman empire reached its bedent ; ‘in the Second 
Century A.D., in the age of the Antonines which Gibbon 
regarded as the happiest period in the history of mankind. 
Why the empire thereafter declined has remained a © 
historical problem. Rostovtzeff stresses the fragility 
of Roman civilisation, the degree to which it was 
exclusively the civilisation of a small urban crust 
forcibly superimposed on a vast rural mass. In the Third 
Century A.D. the Roman empire was convulsed by continuous 
military revolts which led to civil war, the assassination 
of emperors and the sack of cities. Rostovtzeff sees these 
phenomena as fundamentally a class war, a blind destructive 
revolution of the countryside against the parasitic 
civilisation of the cities. This revolution failed. But 
in its destructive fury the peasantry succeeded in giving 
frail Roman civilisation, in the West at least, a mortal 
wound. In spite of the heroic endeavours of the later 
emperors, e.g. Diocletian, in spite of their adoption of 
Christianity, the Roman empire never recovered.from the 
disasters of the Third Century. It enjoyed a last autamnal 
splendour in the Fourth:Century, when the great Christian 
basilicas were built and Christian theology and liturgy were - 
elaborated, but it finally succumbed in the next century 
to renewed barbarian invasions. The empire was never 
restored and the medieval society which succeeded it was 
built on quite different and much broader foundations. 


The truth was that Roman civilisation, despite its external 


Splendour lacked sufficient roots and therefore it could 
be destroyed by a prolonged Series of shocks like those 
from the Third Century onwards and when it fell, its fall 
was catastrophic. In the last analysis the Roman empire 
fell because too few people had an interest in maintaining 
it. 


Now compare this with the history: of the Chinese 
empire which follows what might be called a cyclical pattern.. 
During its long history, the Chinese empire was often 
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often disrupted, either by the internal revolt of the 
peasantry or by barbarian invasions or by a combination of 
the two, but until this century it was always restored in 
something like its old form. The history of the Chinese 
empire is indeed marked by great peasant insurrections - 
often inspired by an unorthodox, that is a non-Confucian 
religion, e.g. in the Second Century A.D. the Han dynasty 
was fatally weakened. by the rebellion of the Yellow 

Turbans, a secret of Taoist inspiration, and in the 
Nineteenth Century the Manchu dynasty was all but destroyed 
by the Taiping rebellion which was of Christian inspiration. 
These peasant revolts were nearly always .caused by the same 
thing: as a result usually of prolonged warfare, taxation 
had become too heavy, and even the long suffering Chinese 
peasant could no longer tolerate it. The revolts. usually 
succeeded in destroying the reigning dynasty or fatally 
weakening it, so that it succumbed easily to barbarian 
invasions or to the ambition of one of its own generals. 

A period of anarchy and military pronunciamentos similar 

to those of the Roman empire would then ensue. The story 
of the first Sung emperor being:awakened at dawn by his 
soldiers in 960 A.D. and forced unwillingly to put.on the 
yellow robe of emperor is very reminiscent of the history 
of the Roman empire in the Third Century A.D. But thereafter 
the story is different in the two empires. In China, sooner 
or later, the empire would be restored, sooner or later the 
scholar gentry would come out of retirement to replace the 
rough war lords and to form the indispensable civil service 
of yet another dynasty. This basic stability of the: 
Chinese empire and its astonishing powers of recovery were 
closely connected with the stability and harmony of Chinese 
society. Unlike the peasantry of the Roman empire, the 
Chinese peasantry had an interest in maintaining their 
empire. Their own agriculture depended entirely on the 
imperial organisation of irrigation and flood eontrol. 

The scholar gentry too, unlike the bourgeoisie of the classical 
Mediterranean cities, were not a parasitic and exploiting 
class. They considered themselves with some justice to be 
the servants of the people standing between the peasantry 
and the rapacity of Court and Warlords. "Heaven", wrote 
Mencius "sees as the people see and hears as the people hear". 
Thus hydraulic civilisation was deeply rooted and broadly 
based and could survive a number of shocks. In the last. 
ahalysis the Chinese empire could recover after a period of 


disorder because very large numbers of people wanted it to 
recover. 


~The same contrast of instability and stability can 
be seen in the religious development of Rome and China. The 
adoption of Christianity by the Roman empire was a definite 
break in historical continuity, the cultural end of classical 
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civilisation pre-figuring the political one. It is true 


that even prior to Christianity the classical world had been 
much concerned with the problem of salvation, even obsessed 


by it, as we see from the popularity of the Mystery religions.1l 


But the adoption of Christianity was nonetheless a real 
revolution in religion. The God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob was very different from the cosmic divinity of the 
neoplatonic philosophers-and mystagogues, and the Gnostic 
initiates could never accept the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Christianity might answer the questions of 
classical antiquity but it answered them by transforming and 
transcending them. So far indeed is Christianity removed 
from its contemporaries that the old pseudo scientific 
religions of late antiquity, their cosmic divinities, their 
their astral mysticism, their magical thauma turgyle have 
become half incomprehensible to us. 


In Chinese history, on the other hand, there is 
nothing comparable to the rise and triumph of Christianity 
in the Roman empire. Until the Twentieth Century China was 
never conquered by ideas from the outside world. Admittedly 
Buddhism obtained a footing in China, but the ultimate 
result was not the conversion of China but, indirectly, 
the strengthening of her own Confucianism. At about the. 
same time as Christianity was spreading West into the Roman . 
empire, Buddhism was spreading east into the Chinese empire. 
It was in the longest period of inter-dynastic disorder 
known in Chinese history, between the fall of the Han 
dynasty in 196 A.D. and the rise of the Sui dynasty in 581 
and for some years after, that Buddhism attained its greatest 
influence in China. Numerous Indian texts were translated 
into Chinese, Indian monks came to China in large numbers, 
and Chinese scholars such as the great traveller Hsuan 
Tsang went to India to study Buddhism for themselves. But 
thereafter, the influence of Buddhism declined. Confucian 
civil servants criticised its monasticism as being anti 
social and persuaded the emperors to engage in intermittent 
persecution of the foreign cult. Confucian philosophers 
pirated the best ideas of the Indian metaphysicians and 
incorporated them into their own quite different syntheses. 
As a result, though Buddhism survived in China, it survived 
as a form of non-conformity or as a religion for Tibetans 
and Mongols. It never captured the establishment and indeed 
in the long run it only succeeded in strengthening Confucian 
orthodoxy. Confucianism in fact was an enduring as the 
Empire itself and remained the dominant ideology until 
replaced by Communism. 





ll. See F. Gumont: The Mysteries of Mithras, and Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism. 


12. See A. J. Festugiere: La revelation d'Hermes 
Trismegiste. Vol. II. especially. 
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III 


What were the consequences of these contrasts for 
the subsequent history of Europe and the Far East? It is 
true that the Roman empire was:class ridden and unstable, 
but its very instability meant that it could be displaced 
by something that. was in the long run more satisfactory 
than itself. The fall of the Roman empire was the necessary 
condition for the rise of the more primitive tut more 
fertile civilisation of the Christian middle ages with its 
more comprehensive culture, its improved agricultural 
techniques and its less parasitic cities. It was in the 
interests of Europe that the Roman empire should fall and 
its prolonged existence could only have led to stagnation. 
In China, on the other hand, the empire. was all too stable 
and enduring. Nothing new could penetrate the hard shell 
of Confucian culture. In the Eighteenth Century the 
Manchu dynasty and the Jesuits tried hard to introduce 
European Science and technology, but they failed. The 
Far Bast was thus condemned by the very success of hydraulic 
society to economic stagnation and intellectual sterility. 


It was not until the twentieth century when the 
hard shell had been broken by Western imperialism and a 
new age demanded new virtues that the social solidarity 


and organic philosophy of a hydraulic society could come 
into their own, ) 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILIP -INE HISTORIANS 
AND PHILIPPINE HISTORY 





by JOHN CARROLL. 


(The first of a series on South-East Asian Historians). 

Currently two historical societies exist in the 
Philippines, the Kapisanang Pangkasaysayan ng Pilipinas 
(Philippine Historical Association)1l and the Philippine 


National Historical Society.? Each of these organizations 
sponsors a journal. The Kapisanang Pangkasaysayan issues 


the Historical Bulletin, formerly entitled Buletin ng 
Samahang Pangkasaysayan ng Pilipinas and Buletin ng 
Kapisanang Pangkasaysayan ng Pilipinas, in English, 
Tagalog, and Spanish; and the Historical Society publishes 
The Journal of History, formerly called the Journal of the 
Philippines Historical Society, in English. Other 
scholarly journals that from time to time contain articles 


about Philippine and Southeast Asian history are the 
Ateneo de Manila'ts Philippine Studies, the University of 


Manila's Journal of East Asiatic Studies, the University of 
the Philippines! Philippine focial Sciences and Humanities 
Review, Silliman University's Silliman Journal, Centro 
Escolar University's Graduate and Faculty Studies, the 
Universidad de Santo Tomas' Unitas, and the Philippine 
Sociological Society's Philippine Sociological Review. 
Moreover, Philippine newspapers - notably the Philippines 
Free Press, the Fookien Times, Sunday Chronicle, Daily 
Mirror, and The Sunday Times Magazine - feature some 


historical essays. All of these publications are in 
English except Unitas, which is in both Spanish and 


English, and the Fookien Times, which is in Chinese and 
English. a 

































































Contemporary Philippine historians have two 
principal interests: the Philippine Revolution of 1896 
against the Spaniards and Philippine history before the 
advent of the Spanish conquistadores. They devote less 


attention to the Spanish period tefore 1872 (the year the 








1. Address: 92 Virginia Street, Cubao, Quezon City, 
Philippines. 


Address: 1669 Azcaérraga, Manila. 
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Spaniards executed the Filipino priests Jose Burgos, 
Mariano Gomez, and Jacinto Zamora for rebellion against the 
state), to the American period after 1901 (the year the 
American army captured General Emilio Aguinaldo), and to 
the pre-war Commonwealth (1935-1941), the Japanese (1942- 
1945), the post-war Commonwealth (1945-1946), and 
independence (1946-) periods. 






In their writings about the Philippine Revolution 
of 1896, Philippine historians debate several points: 
(1) Was. the Philippine national hero, Jose Rizal, a 
revolutionary, or was he only a reformer? (2) Did Rizal 
before his execution recant his heresy and re-affirm his 
adherence to the Roman Catholic Church? (3) Was General 
Emilio Aguinaldo responsible for the death of Andres 
Bonifacio? (4) Who ordered the killing of General Antonio 
Luna? (5) Was the Revolution a pnts eae with ‘the. ¢ 
proletariat supporting the rebel Katipunan and the 


bourgeoisie aiding the Spanish regime? (6) Had the 
Revolution actually ended when the Americans attacked the 
spaniards in 1898? This historical emphasis is 
attributable to Philippine nationalism, for the Revolution 
of 1896 is to Filipinos what the French Revolution of 1789 
is to the French: a time of national glory. Nationalism 
inspires too the stress on the pre-Spanish Philippines. 
Foreigners have often, too often, commented that. the 
Filipinos had no civilisation whatever before the Spanish 
conquest, and Filipino historians have felt obligated to 
refute this unwarranted generalisation. _Thus motivated, 
they sometimes accept questionable evidence that, for 
example, the Philippines were an integral part of sri 
Vijaya and Majapahit4 and that the kingdom of Tawalisi 
visited by Ibn Battuta was the ———e province of 
Pangasinan of Lingayen Gulf.) 





As sources for Philippine and Southeast Asian. 
History, the Philippines have the National archives, now, 
housed in the University of Philippines in Quezon City and in 
Old Bilibid Prison in Manila, and the collections of the 





3. Kataastaasan Kagalanggalang na Katipunan ng mga Anak ng 
Bayan, meaning "Highest. and Most Respected Gathering of 
the Sons of the Nation" in Tagalog. 





4. See Elizabeth L. Hassell, "The Sri-Vijayan and Majapahit 
Empires and the Theory of Their Political Association 
with the Philippine Islands," Philippine Social Science 


and Humanities Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (March 1953). 



















Gregorio Zaide, Philippine Political and Cultural 
History, Philippine Education Co., Manila (1950), Vol. 
ie Be D4 



















Universidad de Santo Tomas, of the Arzobispado de Manila, 
and of the Museum and Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
However, the Philippine National Archives' collection of 
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Spanish documents is so disorganised as to be virtually 
unusable by historians.6 Scholars wishing to consult the 
manuscript sources would have greater success in the Archivo 
General de la Nacion in Mexico spied the Ayer Collection 

t 


of the Newberry Library in Chicago, 


ne Archivum Romanum 


Societatus Iesu and Fondo Gesuitico al Gesu di Roma in Rome, 
the Archivo General de Indias in Seville,9 the Real 
Academia de Historia, the Archivo Historico Nacional, the 
Museo y Biblioteca del Ultramar, the Museo Naval, and the 
library of the Palacio de Oriente in Madrid, the Colegio 

de Pilipinas in Valladolid, the Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum in Pastrana,lO the National Archives and Records 





6. 





2 de Indias de Sevilla, Barcelona (1925-1937), 9 Volumes. 


Edgar B, Wickberg, "Spanish Records in the Philippine 


National Archives," Hispanis American Historical Review, 





Vol... XXXV (Pebruary 1955). 


See Gregorio F. Zaide, "Filipiana Treasures in Mexico's 
Archives," Buletin ng Kapisanang Pangkasaysayan ng 


Pilipinas, No. 6 (December 1958). 








For information about the manuscripts and books in the 
Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, see Paul S. 
Lietz, Calendar of Philippine Documents in the Ayer 


Collection, The Newberry Library, Chicago (1956); Doris 
Varner Welsh, A Catalogue of Printed Materials Relating 
to the Philippine Islands 1519-1900 in the Newberry 
Library, The Newberry Library, Chicago (1959); and Doris 
Varner Welsh, Chécklist of Philippine Linguistics in the 
Newberry Library, The Newberry Library, Chicago (1950). 























For information about documents in the Archivo General de 
Indias, consult Vicente Llorens y Asensio, Historia general 


de las Islas Filipinas desde su descubrimiento hasta 
neustros dias y catalogo de los documentos refererentes a 
dichas islas que Se conservan en el Archivo General de © 
Indias, Seville (1898) and Pedro Torres y Langa and 














. Francisco Navas de Valle, Catalogo de los documentos 





relativos a las Islas Filipinas existentes en el Archivo 
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Servicell and Library of Congressl2 in Washington, the 
British Museum in London, and the Biblictheque Nationale 

in Paris. Microfilmed copies of some documents from the 
Archivum Romanum Societatis, Iesu, the Fondo Gesuitico al 
Gesu di Roma, and Archivo General.de Indias are available in 
the library of St. Louis University in the United States; 

and microfilmed copies of some manuscripts from the National 
Archives in Manila are in the library of the University of 
California. Most Philippine historians, like other historians 
who write about Southeast Asia, never use these unpublished 
manuscripts. Fortunately, however, many of the more important 
Spanish’ documents are availaile in published anthologies. 








10.. For brief descriptions of archives in Italy and Spain, 
See John Leddy Phelan, The Hispahization of the 


Philippines, The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 


Wisconsin(1959), pp, 203-206. For more detailed informa- 
tion, consult the Spanish scholarly journal, Revista de 


Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Madrid (1871-). 














ll. The National Archives and Records Service has Philippine 
documents for the period 1898-1946. 


12. Except for the early Spanish period, the Philippine 
collection in the Library of Congress is Superior to 
that in the Newberry Library. : 


13. ‘For example, wW.E. Retana,- Archivo del Bibliofilo 
Filipino: ‘Recopilacion de Documentos Historicos, 

- Cientificos,; -Literarios y Politicos: y Estudios 
Bibliograficos Madrid (1895-1905}, 5 volumes; Emma H. 
Blair and James A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands 
' 1493-1898, Cleveland (1903-1909), 55 volumes; Jose 
Toribio Medina, Coleccion de documentos. ineditos: para 
la Historia de Chile .... Santiago de Chile (1888-1902), 
30 volumes; Coleccion de documentos ineditos para la 
historia de Espana, Madrid (1842-1895) 112 volumes; 
Coleccion general de. documentos relativos a las Islas 

_ Pilipinas existentes en el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla 


»e.eBarcelona (1918-1923), 5 volumes; Martin Fernandez 
de Navarrete, Coleccion de. los viages y descubrimientos 


-que hicieron por mar los. espanoles desde fines del siglo 
XV, con varios documentos ineditos concernientes a la 
castellana y los establecimientos en Indias, Madrid 


(1825-1837), 5 volumes; Luis Torres de Mendoza, 
Coleccion de documentos ineditos relativos al descubri- 


miento, conquista, y organizacion de las antiguas 
posesiones espanolas de America _y Oceania....Madrid 
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The following is a brief enumeration of some 


va 


historians residing in the Philippines, most of whom are 
Filipinos. Historians in the United States, Spain, and 
elsewhere outside the Philippines are omitted. For the 
purpose of this list, the term "historian" is broad; it 
includes archaeologists and writers of popularised 
historical accounts.. No attempt has been made in this 
note to evaluate the quality of their scholarship. 


Antonio K. Abad. . 


Hernando Abaya. 


Domingo Abella, 


Pedro S. de Achutegui, 
S.J. 





Author of General Macario L. 
Sakay: Was He a Bandit ora 
Patriot?, J.B. Feliciano and | 
Sons, Manila (1955). | 








Newspaperman, Manila Bulletin, 
Author of Betrayal in the. 
Philippines, A.A. Wyn, Inc., 
New York (1946). Japanese 


occupation and postwar 
Commonwealth. 











Faculty, Ateneo de Manila, 
President, International Association 
of Historians of Asia. Author of 
Bikol Annals: A Collection of 


Vignettes of Philippine History, 
Manila (1954). 











Prefect of Studies, Bellarmine 
College. Research in the archives 
of the Arzobispado de Manila. 
Author of La universalidad del 


conocimiento de Dios en los paganos 
Segun los primeros teologos de la 











Campania de Jesus 1534-1648, 





Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Pamplona, Spain 


(1951). Co-author of Religious 





Revolution in the Philippines: 





Life and Church of Gregoria Aglipay, 





Bookmark, Manila (1960). Articles 
in Philippine Studies. 





13. (1864-1884),- 42 volumes; Coleccion de documentos ineditos 
relativos al descubrimiento, conguista y organizacion de 








las antiguas posesiones espanoles de ultramar, Madrid 





(1886-1932), 25 volumes; and Felix Zubillaga, Monumenta 
Mexicana, Rome (1956, 1959), 2 volumes, additional 





volumes projected. 
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Teodoro, Agoncillo. | . ‘Professor of History,- University 
“See. of the Philippines. Author of 
The Revolt of the Masses, 


University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City’ (1956), also 
published as Vol. XXI of the 
Philippine Social Sciences and 
Humanities Review (1956). A 


History of the Revolution of 
- 1896. 











Digno Alba. Author of Fragments of the 
te Philippine rical Account of the 
Separation of Aklan Revolution 
---(in Capiz) and a Brief Histo- 
to be a Province, Manila (1955). 














Eufronio M. Alip. — Manila publisher. President, 
| Philippine National Historical 
Society. Author of Tagalog 


Literature, U.S.1. Press, Manila 
(1930) and of Philippine History, 


Alip and Brion Publications, Inc., 
Manila (1951). - 








Encarnacion Alzona. Author of The Filipino Womans 
Her Social, Economic, and Political 
Status, 1565-1933, University of 
the Philippines Press, Manila 
(1530); The Filipino Woman, 
Benipayo Press, Manila (1937); 
A History of Education in the 
Philippines, 1565-1930, 
University of the Philippines 
Press, Manila (1930); Rizal's 
Legacy to the Filipino Woman, 
Manila (1953); and El Legado de 
“Espana a Filipinas, Manila (1956). 
Translator of Marcelo H. del 
Pilar's La Soberania.Manacal.en 
Filipinas, sub. nom. Monastic 
Supremacy in the Philippines, 
- Philippine Historical Association, 
Quezon City (1956). 
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Celedonio A. Ancheta. 


Herminia M, Ancheta. 


Jesus Gayo Aragon, O.P. 


Elias M. Ataviado. 


Uldarico S$. Baclagon. 


Jose Bantug. 


Jose Batungbacal. 
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Philippine Christian Colleges. 
Occasional articles. 


Author of Rizal as an Artist, 





Oscol Educational Publishers, Inc., 


- Manila (1948) and: Leading Filipino 





Women, Manila (1953). 


Faculty, Universidad de Santo 
Tomas. Archivist. Author of Ideas 


.dJuridico-Teologicas de los Religio- 





..$0S de Filipinas sobre la Conquista 





de las Islas, Imprenta de la Uni- 


versidad de Santo Tomas, Manila 
(1950). 


The Philippine Revolution in the 
Bicol Region, The Encal Press, 
Méritla (1953), Spanish edition sub. 
nom Lucha y Libertad. | ; 














Philippine army officer and 
military historian. Author of 
Philippine Campaigns, Graphic 
House, Manila (1952) and of 
Lessons from the Huk Campaign in 
the Philippines, The Infantry 
school, Ft. McKinley, Philippines 











(1956). 


Doctor of Medicine. Numismatist. 
Author of A Short History of 


Medicine in the Philippines During 
the Spanish Regime, Colegio Medico- 
Farmaceutico de Filipinas, Inc., 











Manila (1953). 


Author of Great Architects of 
“Filipino Nationality, University 
Publishing Co., Manila (1956); 
The Life of Cayetano S. Arellano, 


University Publishing Co., Manila 
(1947); The Mistrial of Dr. Jose 


‘Rizgal, Oscol Educational Publishers, 
Inc., Manila (1948); and Our 
Fighters for Freedom, from Mactan to 
Bataan, Bardavon Book Co., Manila 


(1951). 




















F. Evergisto Bazaco Q.P. 


Conrado Benitez. 


Miguel A. Bernad. 


Gabriel A. Bernardo. 


H. Otley Beyer. 


‘Publishing Cos, Manila (1953). 
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Faculty, Universidad de Santo 
Tomas. Author of History of 


Education in the Philippines, 
Manila (1953). 








Philippine Women's University. 
Author of History of the Philippines, 


Ginn and Company, New York (1954). 





Co-author of Religious Revolution 
in the Philivpines: Life and Church 
of Gregorio Aglipay, Mookmark, 
Manila (1960). articles in 
Philippine Studies. 














Formerly librarian, University of 
the Philippines. Author of a 
Bibliography of the 01d Philippine 





-Syllabaries, Quezon City (1953). 





Ethnologist, archaeologist, doyen 
of Philippine scholars. Curator, 
Museum and Institute of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Manila. Author of 
"Origin Myths Among the Mountain 
Peoples of the Philippines," 
Philippines Journal of Science, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1913); 
Population of the Philippine Islands 
dt: 1916, Philippine Education Co., 
Manila (1917); "Outline Review of 
Philippine Archaeology by Islands 
and Provinces,” Philippine Journal 
of Science, Vol. LXXVII, Nos. 3-4 
(1947); Early History of Philippine 
Relations with Foreign Countries, © 
Especially China, National Printing 


Co., Manila (1948); and 
Philippine and East Asian 


























Archaeology, and Its Relation to the 








Origin of the Pacific Islands 
Populations, National Research 


Council of the Philippines, Bulletin 
No. 29, Manila (1948). Co-author 

of Philippine Saga, The Evening News, 
Manila (1947) and Pictorial History 


of the Philippines, Capitol 























Manuel E. Buenafe, 


Genoveva Calleja-Ingles. 


Sister Maria Carmen. 


Jose del Castillo. 


Teofili del Castillo y 
Tuason. 


Jesus Ma. Cavanna y 
Manso, S.d. ) 


Juan Colias. 


Jorge R. Coquia. 


Onofre Dizon Corpus. 


ie 


Author of Wartime Philippines, 


Philippine Education Foundation, 
Inc., Manila (1950). An account . 
of the Japanese occupation. 





Author of Kasaysayan ng Mauban, 


San Juan (1956). Local history 
of the town of Mauban in Tagalog. 





Professor of Philippine History, 
Assumption College, Manila. 


Co-author of The Saga of Jose 
P. Laurel, Associated Authors! 


Co., Manila (1949), Biography 
of Senator Laurel and an account 
of the Japanese occupation. 








Author of A Brief History of 
Philippine Literature, Progressive 


Schoolbooks, Manila (1937) and 
co-author of The Saga of Jose P. 


Laurel, 











Author of Rizal's Unfading Glory, 
Mandaluyong, Philippines (1952). 





Author of Man of Destiny: The 
Story of Jose Paciano Laurel, 
Manila (1944) and The Odyssey of | 
Jose P. Laurel, Bureau of Printing, 


Manila (1944). Translator of 
Rizal's Unknown Writings, Manila 


(1953). 


Professor of Law, University of 
Manila. Author of- The Philippine 


Presidential Election of 1953, 


University Publishing Co., Manila 
(1955) and other publications. 























Faculty, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the 
Philippines. - Advisory Board, Journal 
South-East Asian History. Author of 
The Bureaucracy in the Philippines, 


University of the Philippines, 
Manila (1957). 














—* de ia Costa, 


Miguel Cuaderno. 


Leo A. Cullum, 8.3, °° - 


‘Nicholas P. Ciishner, 


Jose D, Doromal. 


Rex D. Drilon. 
 Zosimo C. Ella. 


Alfredo Evangelists. 


Gabriel F. Fabella.' 
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*- Of- articles in the journals. 









Editor, Philippine Studies. 


Professor of History, Ateneo de 
Manila. Author of a two-volume 
history of the Jesuits in the 
Philippines to be published by 
Oxford University Press and Harvarg 








"University Press, of Jurisdictional 





Conflicts in the Philippines during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries to be published by 


Harvard University Press, and of | 
numerous articles in the journals, 











Governor, Central Bank of the 
Philippines. Author of The Framing 


of the Constitution of the 


Philippines, Philippine Education 
Co., Manila (1937). 








Professor of Philosophy, San 

Jose Seminary. Research on history 
of philosophy in the Philippines. 
Articles and reviews in Philippine 
Studies. 





Articles in Philippine Studies. 





_ Author of The War in Panay: A 





Documentary History of the Resis- 
tance Movement in Panay During 
World War II, Diamond Historical 











Publications, Manila (1952). 


3 Department of Political Science, 


University of the Philippines. 
Author of articles in the journals. 


Co-author of Rizal, Educator and 





‘ Economist, Manila (1949). 





National Museum, Manila: 
Archaelogist. Author of articles 
in the journals. 





Head, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. Author 
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Tomas S. Fonacier. Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of the Philippines, 
formerly Department of History. 
Author of Gregorio Aglipay y 
Labayan: A Short Biography, 
Manila (1954) and other 
publications. 








Guadalupe Fores-Ganzon. Department of History, University 
of the Philippines. Author of 
"A Critical Study of Some 
Investigations Made of Our Pre- 
Historic Past," Philippine Social 


Sciences and Humanities Review, 


Vol. XVII, No. 1 (March 1952) 
and other articles. 











Henry Frederick Fox, Faculty, Ateneo de Cagayan. 
Sede Research on public education in 
the late Spanish period. 


Robert B. Fox. National Museum, Manila. Social 
| anthropologist and archaeologist. 

Formerly Philippine Studies 
Program, University of Chicago. 
Research on the Tagbanuwa of 
Palawan and the Bajau of Sulu. 
Author of "A Consideration of 
Theories Concerning Possible 
Affiliations of Mindanao Cultures 
with Borneo, the Celebes, and Other 
Regions of the Philippines," 
Philippine Sociological Review, 


Vol. V, No. 1 (January 1957) and 
of "The Calatagan Excavations," 
Philippine Studies, Vol. VII, 


No. 3 (August 1959). 








Mauro Garcia. : Netional Museum, Manila. 
! Archaeologist. Research on the 
Povedano mss. Author of various 
articles. 


Sol. H. Gwekoh. : Author of Elpidio Quirino: The 
Barrio School Teacher Who Became 
President, Philippine Education 


Foundation, Inc., Manila (1949); 
Josefa Llanes Escoda: A Life 


Dedicated ‘to Humanitarian Service, 
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A.V.H,. Hartendorp. 


Mariano A. Henson, 


Jose M, Hernandez. 


E.D. Hester. 


Hilarion U. Jarencio,. 


Felipe Landa Jocano. 
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Fortune Publishers, Manila (1952); 
Manuel L. Quezon: His Life and 
Career, University Publishing Co., 
Manila (1948); and Philippine 
Commonwealth: <A Story of Nation 
Building, Editors and Publishers, 



















Cebu, Philippines (1936). 


Editor, American Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, Manila. Author of History 
of Industry and Trade in the 
Philippines, American Chamber of 


Commerce of the Philippines, Inc., 
Manila (1958). 











Landowner in Pampanga. Author of 
The Province of Pampanga and Its 


Towns (A.D. 1300-1955) With 
Genealogy of the Rulers of Central 
Luzon, Manila (1955). 











Author of Rizal, Alemar's, Manila 


(1950) and co-author of Rizal, 
Educator and Economist, Manila 


(1949). 


Economist. Associate Director, 
Philippine Studies Program, 
University of Chicago. Author of 
history sections in The Philippines, 


Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 
New Haven (1956). Editor of 
Pavedano and Pavon mss. annotated 
and published by the Philippine 
Studies Program. Currently in 
Manila cataloguing H. Otley Beyer's 
ethnological and archaeological 
collection in the Museum and 
Institute of Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 








Author of Philippine Legal History, 
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THE ACHEH TREATY OF 18191 
by T. PUVANARAJAH and R. SUNTHARALINGAM 


The strategic location of Acheh at the northern 
entrance of the Straits of Malacca coupled with the Sultantae's 
control of the pepper districts of north Sumatra were vital 
factors affecting British policy towards Acheh in the late 
18th and early 19th century. During this period, Britain 
was involved in a series of wars with France in Europe, and 
these wars came to affect Anglo-French relations in the Indian 
Qcean. British possessions in India, especially those situated 
in the Bay of Bengal, were vulmerable to French naval attacks 
during the period of the north-east monsoons. The danger of 
French attack was first felt during the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763) and after peace was signed in 1763 the Directors 
of the Company ee the search for a base to the east 
of the Bay of Bengal.? MThe result of this protracted 
search was the foundation of Penang in 1786. But settlement 
at Penang did not entirely remove the fears of the British 
vis a vis the French naval threat to their Indian possessions. 


There were, in Southeast. aSia, other stations which the 
French could use “with complete impunity"3 to launch an 


attack on the Company's settlements in the Bay of Bengal. 
Acheh was one vase which seemed to fit into French strategy. 
During the War of american Independence, de Suffren, the 
brilliant French naval commander, had utilised Acheh as a 
refit and supply station, after paving launched an attack 
on British territories in India. In 1796, another French 








1. British intervention in Acheh politics (1818-19) has 
received extensive treatment from a number of writers, 
viz. J. Anderson, Acheen (London, 1840), C.A. Gibson- 


Hill, 'Raffles, Acheh and the Order of the Golden Sword', 
J.M.B.R.A.S., 29(1), 1956, pp. 1-19 and G.E. Wurtzburg, 
Raffles of the Eastern Isles, (London, 1954) Anderson's 


account, although biased, is detailed and the author has 
made extensive use of official recofds. Gibson-Hill's 
paper seeks to locate the date when the Order of the 
Golden Sword was conferred on Raffles, while Wurtzburg is 
primarily concerned in outlining the role of Raffles in 
the signature of the Acheh Treaty. This paper, however, 
has utilised the Straits Settlement Records more fully in 


the hope of clarifying the attitude of the Penang officials 
towards this important issue. 








2. C.D. Cowan, 'Early Penang and the Rise of Singapore 1805- 
1832', J.M.B.R.a.5., 23(2), 1950, pe +P 
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commander, Secrey also refitted his fleet at Acheh.’ The 
outbreak of Napoleonic Wars in Europe, and the fear of 
renewed French actions in the Bay induced the Directors ta 
sanction the building of a naval base in Penang in 1805. In: 
their instructions to the newly created Penang Presidency, 
the Directors drew its attention to the existence of "an 
inviting port opened to him / European enemy_7 in Acheen" 
which the French could use. In an attempt to counter any 
French designs, the Directors were prepared to sanction a 
policy of extending political control over Acheh.9) This 
course of action, however, was rendered unnecessary, as the 
French defeat at Trafalgar in 1805 released British warships 
for service in the Indian Ocean.6 The danger from the 
French, however, continued to exist owing to the presence 

of French privateers! but they ceased to operate after the 
termination of the Napoleonic Wars in 1814. The establishment 
of peace in Europe saw the restoration of the Dutch 
possessions in the Archipelago by the British. Soon fears 
were aroused of the probable Dutch domination of the main 
routes of the Archipelago, especially the Straits of Malacea, 
Consequently, the securing of free passage through the ; 
Straits of Malacca assumed great significance in the 
furmulation of British policy in Southeast Asia in general 
and in Acheh in particular. 





ee 


3. Wurtzburg, Raffles of the Eastern Isles, p. 24. 





4. D.G.E. Hall, A History of South-East Asia, (London, 1955) 
pp. 428-29, 





5. Notices of Penang, Journal of Indian Archipelago, 6. 
1852, p. 20. 





6. C.D. Cowan, Early Penang, p. 4. 





7. In 1809 a French agent Col. de la Houssaye was captured 
with letters for the Sultan of Acheh. This increased 
apprehensions in Pénang of French designs in Acheh, 

See A.C. Baker, 'Some account of the Anglo-Dutch 
relations in the East at the beginning of the 19th 

century, J.S.B.R.A.S. 65, 1913, pp. 2-4. 
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The other factor which governed British policy towards 
Acheh was commerce. Since the inception of the British East 
India Company, Acheh had become one of the focal points for 
its supply of pepper. During ‘the eighteenth century, the 
Company depended for its pépper supplies: on its establishment 
at Benkulen, in West Sumatra, and Acheh was abandoned as a 
source of pepper. The foundation. of Penang again revived 
British trade with Acheh, and pepper became the chief import 
commodity. In 1810-11, 3,323 piculs of pepper reached Penang 
from Acheh,,and by 1813-14 the pepper imports had risen to 
19,634 piculs. With the outbreak of civil war in Acheh in 
1815, pepper imports dropped sharply. In 1818-19, pepper 
shipped to Penang from Acheh:-amounted to only 1,188 piculs, 
but with the termination of the civil war, the pepper trade 
was again revived. In 1821-22 imports in pepper totalled 
11,222 piculs. Beetlenut and rattans were the other. two 
commodities which’ were imported in substantial quantities 
into Penang. Penang's export trade to Acheh was largely 
in piece goods, both Indian and European, while opium, salt 
and arms were the other commodities of significance.8 
The importance of Acheh in Penang's commercial system was 
clearly recognised by the Penang authorities, and British 
policy sought to give every protection possible to promote 
this branch of Penang's trade. 


British relations with Acheh at the beginning of the 
19th century, were to a large extent, conditioned by the 
prevailing political situation in the sultanate. Sultan 
Ala'ud-din Mahomet Shah (1781-1802) had succeeded in. 
preserving some semblance of order and unity in Acheh 
throughout his reign, but his death was the signal for the 
outbreak of anarchy in the state. Jauhar-al-Alam Shah, 
when he ascended the throne in 1802, was in his minority 
and a regency government. was constituted with the Sultan's 
uncle, Tuanku Raja exercising de facto power in the state.9 


It is not known with any degree of accuracy when Jauhar 
emerged from his minority to assume effective control of 
the affairs of Acheh, but it must have been sometime before 
1805... The assumption of rule by Sultan Jauhar at once 
brought into: the arena the various political groups. eager 
to seize power in the state. Tuanku Raja and the Queen > 
Dowager comprised the leaders of the political opposition 
which emanated from the royal court at the capital. 

This group had the support of Lebby Dappa who controlled 








8. For a statement of Penang's import and export trade 
with Acheh (1810-1824) see Anderson, Acheen pp. 222-27. 


9. Anderson, Acheen, p. 30 fn. 
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the Sager shes pepper ports of Susu and Singkel on the west 
coast. The authority of Sultan Jauhar was further 
undermined by the hostile combination of the Panglimas 

of the three Sagis,ll who controlled the agricultural 
districts of interior Acheh. The Sagis had been gradually 
increasing their power, mostly at the expense of the Sultan, 
and they were aided in their designs by the constant quarrels 
and intrigues that flared up in the royal court. In the 
struggle for power that was to arise in Acheh, the subordinate 
chiefs of the various coastal districts also came to play : 
a dominant role. Many of these chiefs paid only nominal 
allegiance to the Sultan, and the struggle for power in 

Acheh provided tnem an opportunity to assert their inde- 
eres 


The earliest indication of trouble in Acheh was in 
May, 1805, when Sultan Jauhar-al-Alam wrote to Lieutenang 
Governor of Penang, R.T. Farquhar, acquainting him of develop- 
ments in Acheh. Jauhar had been driven from his capital to 
Pedir by. the hostile coalition of Tuanku Raja and the Queen 
Dowager and the Sultan requested the Penang government for 
warboats, men and arms to recover his authority. Should 
he be restored to the throne, he was prepared to enter into 
a commercial engageient with the Penang government which 
would give the British control of the pepper trade of the 
whole of Acheh, Farquhar was powerless to do anything, 
and he merely transmitted the letters _to the Supreme 
Government for further ins tructions.12 


The establishment of Penang as a Presidency in 1805 
Seemed to have conferred on it little independence in 
pursuing an Acheh policy. The Court of Directors in their 
initial instructions to the Penang government called for the 
establishment of British footing in Acheh as a means of 





10. Anderson, Acheen, p. 31 fn. 


ll. Traditionally, the Sultan was primus inter pares as 


regards the Uleebalangs, but by end of the 17th century 
his power was severely curtailed by the three leading 
panglimas of Acheh. _Panglima Polim, chief of the 22 
Mukims was considered the most powerful and during the 
period under consideration dominated the other two. 
Sagis. See G. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnnese 


(Leiden, 1906), Vol. I, pp. 132-33. 








12. Anderson, Acheen, pp. 30-31. 
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thwarting French designs. The Governor of Penang was of 
the opinion that although the political situation in Acheh 
seemed to favour occupation, he felt that a permanent British 
post would require "a very considerable force" and entail 
great expense to the Company.13 The Penang authorities, 
however, advocated the concluding of a commercial arrangement 
with the Sultan of Acheh. In 1807, they suggested that in 
the event of signing such a treaty, the British government 
would not be in any way bound to aid the Sultan against his 
enemies.14 The Supreme Government never sanctioned such an 
arrangement with Acheh, and it was probably the last 

occasion when the Penang government desired to sign a treaty 
with Sultan Jauhar. 


Relations between Penang and Sultan Jauhar took a 
turn for the worse after 1808. This was partially caused 
by the distracted state of affairs in Acheh, which had 
permitted Penang merchants to practice smuggling with the 
ports of Acheh.15 The Sultan of Acheh, in an attempt 
to prevent vessels visiting ports not under his immediate 
authority, issued orders permitting trade in Acheh only 
if licence was obtained from him. In 1810, Governor Bruce 
of Penang was requested by Jauhar to regulate the 
importation of opium and war materials into Acheh. 

Jauhar attributed the numerous quarrels amongst his chiefs 
to the exessive importation of opium and arms and he decreed 
that they could be only imported into Telok Semawe. The 
Penang traders, however, were not prepared to abandon 

their lucrative trade and continued importing large quantities 
of arms and opium into the various ports of Acheh.16 

Several vessels, both European and Asian, which-had ignored 
the Sultan's orders, were seized at Acheh by Jauhar and 
their goods were confiscated. This aroused protests from 
the Penang merchants, while the officials deemed it as 

an act of piracy. Among those who were affected by 
Jauhar's policy was Syed Hussein,;17 whose trading 





13. Notices of Penang, Journal of Indian Archipelago, 
6, 1852, ie oe 





14. Penang to London, 18 Feb. 1807, S.5.R. B. 2. 

15. Anderson, Acheen, p. 38. 

16. Anderson, Acheen, pp. 40-42. 

17. Syed Hussein was a wealthy and influential merchant 


of Penang. For biographical details see, C.A. Gibson- 
Hill, Raffles, Acheh, pp. 11-12. 
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privileges in Acheh were withdrawn in 1809. Matters came 
to a head in 1813, when Sultan. Jauhar seized the Annapoorney, 





a Coromandel vessel flying English colours and trading with 
ports on the west coast of Sumatra without a licence. 
Governor Petrie demanded the immediate restitution of the 
vessel, but Jauhar defended his action on the grounds that 
the owners of the vessel were aware of the regulations 
governing trade in his country. Dissatisfied with the 
explanation, Petrie despatched the Cruizer Africane under 


Captain Rodney to recover the vessel. Captain Rodney 
forcibly towed back the Annapoorney to Penang, and Jauhar 


protested to the Supreme Government against the course: of 
action adopted by the Penang government. In the face of 
repeated complaints, the Indian authorities decided to 
institute inquiries_so as to ascertain the limits of Jauhar's 
authority in Acheh.18 captain Canning was chosen to 

conduct the mission and he reached Acheh in August 1814, 

at a time when the districts of Pedir and Susu were in open 
rebellion against Jauhar. Canning offended the Sultan 

by first calling upon the chiefs of these districts and 

when he proceeded to Telok Semawe, Jauhar refused to see hin, 








A cause of friction between Jauhar and the Penang 
officials was the employment of European advisers by the 
Sultan. In the early years of Jauhar's reign, French agents 
exercised a paramount influence over the Sultan, and one 
Frenchman L.Etoile was for sometime the Sultan's chief 
adviser.19 MThe presence of French agents in the court of 
Acheh was abnoxious to the Penang government, and in August 
1809 Governor Macalister demanded Jauhar to dismiss his 
French advisers.20 ~ Subsequently, there appears little 
mention of French influence in Acheh, and it is probable 
that their influence ceased with the death of L. Etoile. 

L. Etoile's position was soon assumed by an English 
adventurer, Fenwick. The Penang officials made repeated 





18. Bengal to Penang, 10 Sept., 1813, S.S.R., R. 13. 
19. Anderson, Acheen, p. 34. 
20. Penang to Sultan of Acheh, 2 August 1809, 5.S.R., A..6. 


21. Fenwick's clash with the Penang officials started as 
early as 1795 when he was employed by Syed Hussein. 
In June, 1795 the Penang authorities had charged him 
of “secreting” men from other ships and pressure was 
put upon Syed Hussein to dismiss him. About 1810, 
having caused further irritations to the Penang 

officials, Fenwick went over to Acheh. 
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attempts to persuade Jauhar to dismiss Fenwick, but Fenwick 
continued to reside in Acheh. In September, 1815 he was 
sent to Penang by Sultan Jauhar to get a supply of arms 

and powder, and the Penang officials decided to deport him 
to Bengal. With Fenwick's removal, the influence of 


European adventurers in the court of Acheh disappeared 
completely. 


By 1815, on the eve ‘of the outbreak of civil war 
in Acheh, relations between Sultan Jauhar and the Penang 
officials had become so strained that the latter had begun. 
to express doubts as to the legitimacy of Jauhar's claims 
in Acheh. The Penang government expressedly disavowed 
Jauhar's claim over the west coast ports of Susu and 
Singkel, which for sometime had come under the control 
- of Lebby Dappa; and the Court of Directors were advised 
against any recognition of Jauhar's right to interfere in 
the affairs of these ports.22 The change in the attitude 
of the Penang officials to Sultan Jauhar is important as 
it was a reflexion of Penang's growing hostility to the 
Sultan, and gradually the Sultan became so obnoxious to the 
Penang officials that they denied entirely the legitimacy 
of the Sultan, and supported the claims of a pretender 
Saif-al Alan to the throne of Acheh. 


Meanwhile, developments in Acheh seemed to justify 
the attitude of the Penang government. During the middle 
of 1814, rebellion had broken out in various parts of Acheh, 
especially in the coastal districts of Susu and Singkel. 

On the strength of this movement, the three Sagis took 
formal steps to depose Sultan Jauhar early in 1815. In 
June and again in August 1815, the Sagis communicated to 
the Penang Officials of Jauhar's exptilsion and their decision 
to nominate Syed Hussein as the next Sultan.235 Several 
requests were made to the Syed to assume the throne of 
Acheh, but he decided to nominate one of his sons Saif-al 
Alam to be the Sultan.24 The Sagais accepted the 
nomination and during the latter part of 1815 preparations 
were made in Penang for Saif’s journey to Acheh. The 
elaborate preparations made by Saif's followers in Penang 





22. Penang to London, 24 Jan. 1815, S.S.Re, Be 4. 
23. Minute by Governor, 16 Oct. 1817, S.S.R., Ae 12. 
Oh. Penang to Bengal, 21 August 4845, S.S.Re,y De 5e 
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brought a protest from the.agents of .Sultan.Jauhar, and 
the Penang authorities instituted a police commission to 
inspect the vessels and stores which Saif was taking to 
Acheh. After conducting an investigation, the commission 
expressed satisfaction that the stores were not in excess 
of what was required for protection purposes.25 - In 
December, 1815 the Penang officials learnt of the warm 
reception accorded to Saif at Acheh and that he had been 
formally installed as Sultan. 


The arrival of Saif saw the outbreak of open civil 
war in Acheh. Sultan Jauhar was in great difficulties, 
having neither money nor military supplies. . In an effort 
to stay in the fight, he made desperate attempts to enlist. 
aid from Penang. In September, 1815 he had sent his 
minister to secure military supplies from Penang, but was 
unsuccessful. In December, 1815 Jauhar himsel* arrived . 
at Penang‘ where: he was forced to stay-in the roads by the - 
Penang authorities,26 Here, Jauhar attempted to give 
belated apologies to the various incidents of “piracy" 
and blamed Fenwick for-his evil counsel.27 But all this . 
was of no avail, as the attitude of the Penang officials . 
had hardened against ‘him which rendered official en: 
‘for: = cause yirtadity impossible. 


The Penang authorities, al though instructed to 
pursue a neutral: policy towards the struggle in Acheh, 
adopted a partisan: ‘view. towards the whole: proceeding. 

On the one hand, Governor Petrie had issued strict 

warning to Sultan. Jauhar, forbidding him against 

attacking any vessels flying English. colours in Acheh. 
The Syed, however, was allowed to fly, English colours 

in Acheh, which embarrassed Sultan Jauhar in his contest 
against Saif-al Alam.28 Moreover, the Syed was permitted 
to ship arms and other supplies from Penang to aid Saif 
against Sultan Jauhar. In November, 1816 a civil suit 

was filed against Syed Hussein by the Shahbandar of Acheh. 





25. It is interesting to note that the Syed had 30-40 
cannons aboard his fleet, .together with quantities 
of arms, powder, and other military stores. See 
Anderson, Acheen, pe 57- 

26. Penang to London, 13 December 1815, S.S.Rey Be Ue 


27-2 Penang to. Bengal, 28 Feb. 1816, S.S.Re, De 5- 
Gibson-Hill, Raffles, Acheh, pe ih. 
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At the conclusion of the inquiry, the Recorder of Penang 
ordered the arrest of Syed Hussein on the charge of piracy 
as he had conducted war at sea on one of the princes of 
Sumatra. The court's decision evoked a strong protest 
from the prominent inhabitants of Penang, leading to 

the intervention of the Governor. The Governor reversed 


the court's decision, and a few days later the Recorder 
tendered his resignation. 29 


The civil war in Acheh was hardly conducive to the 
trade of Penang. The contending claimants resorted to 
frequent blockades of each other's ports, and this 
hampered trade. Numerous complaints were made by the 
Penang mercantile community and this induced the Penang 
government to review the whole Acheh question in October 
4817. Governor.Philips, in a.minute on the Acheh question 
showed a definite bias towards the claims of Saif-al- 
Alam, and he called for British interference in Acheh 
to secure "a permanent influence in the council of the 
state". Erskine, of the Penang Council, was however, 
more favourably disposed towards Sultan Jauhar, and was 
of the opinion that disaffection against Jauhar was only 
partial and was occasioned by the evil influencé of the 
European advisers. The other member of the Penang Council, 
Macalister supported the claims of Jauhar,5°9 while 
Captain John Monckton Coombs of the Penang Admiralty 
preferred the claims of Saif-al Alam as he had the 
support of the three Sagis.31 Further proceedings on 
the matter, however, were set aside until the arrival of 
Governor Bannerman in Penang. 


When Bannerman assumed office as Governor in 
November, 18417 rumours were afloat in Penang that the 
Americans or Russians might take advantage of the 
disturbed state of Acheh to secure a footing there. 
Bannerman's attitude towards the contestants was 
influenced by Philips, and his minute showed a decided 
bias in favour of Saif-al Alam. Dismissing Erskine's 
and Macalister’s minutes as not being substantiated by 
evidence, Bannerman decided to depute an agent to Acheh 
to get authentic information and subsequently to place 
the findings before the Supreme Government in Bengal. 
The agent chosen was Captain Coombs,32 an unfortunate 





29. Penang to London, 12 Dec. 1816, S.S.R., Bel. Penang 
Consultations, 14 Nove 1816, S.SsRe, As 116 





30. Minutes by Philips, Erskine and Macalister, 16 Oct. 
1817, S.S.R., Ae 12. 


31- Gibson-Hill, Raffles, Acheh, pe 13-6 
Minute of Bannerman, 18 December 1817, 8.S.Re,y Ace 126 
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choice as he had already reached a decision in favour of 
Saif-al Alam. Coombs was vested with full credentials to 
negotiate with the Sultan, and on his arrival in Acheh in 
January 1818, he had discussions with the three Sagis which 
made it apparent to him that they were firmly opposed to 
Sultan Jauhar. Coombs made litte effort to see Jauhar and 
left for Bengal in February 1818, convinced of the 
legitimate claims of Saif. — 


In his reports to the Supreme government Captain 
Coombs rejected the claims of Jauhar to.the throne of Acheh, 
based on the fact that the great national council of Acheh . 
(which was dominated by the Sagis) had renounced Jauhar's 
authority, and proclaimed Saif-al Alam as the Sultan. 
Coombs believed that even the subordinate coastal chiefs 
appeared to support Saif, which strengthened further the 
latter's claim. At the same time Coombs expressed doubt 
as to the legitimacy of Jauhar's ancestry. He claimed that 
Jauhar was descended from a Shahbandar of Acheh, while the 
Saif's grandfather was one of the greatest rulers of 
Acheh. The British agent also assured the Supreme 
government that Saif was well disposed towards the British 
and would conform to their wishes.33 Needless to mention, 
the accuracy of Coombs' reports was open to doubt; at the 
same time, as Anderson had pointed out, there were many 
contradictions in his evidence. 54 Moreover, there was a 
strange similarity of Coombs’ major findings and the views 
expressed by Governor Philips in his minute of October 
4817. The similarity isso close that it is hardly 
coincidential. There is little doubt that Coombs was 
making a great effort to bolster the claims of Saif to the 
Supreme government. 


By 14818, the attitude of the Pennie officials had 
turned entirely against Sultan Jauhar, and the ‘reports of 
Coombs were indicative of ‘this changed attitude.. This 





33. Coombs ‘had come to a provisional agreement with Saif-al 
Alam on the terms of a proposed treaty which was to be: 
signed between the British and the Sultan of Acheh. 
This appears to be yet another attempt by Coombs at 
bolstering the claims of the pretender, although it 
failed ‘to receive subsequent Serer ae See Anderson, 
Acheen, PPe 426-7. . 


Andergon, A cheen, PPe 408-28. 
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change in attitude was a gradual one, but. since/1814-15 | 
it had become marked and sharply hostile to Sultan 
Jauhar. As Jauhar became more and more objectionable to 
the Penang officials, Saif's claims grew stronger. It 
was at this’ juncture that Stamford Raffles made his entry 
into. Acheh- politics which came asa rude shock ‘to the 
Penang authorities. 


Raffles had shown an early interest in Acheh. In 
1811, when he was secretary to the Penang government, he 
had advised Governor-General Lord Minto of the need for 
British interference in Acheh to preserve the unity of 
the Achinese state. Raffles feared that dismemberment of 
Acheh would ‘only lead. to piracy and civil war, which would 
be detrimental to British commerce in Acheh. Raffles called 
for the establishment of a British resident at the court 
of Acheh, as it would deter interference from other | 
Etiropean powers.35 Raffles.reiterated the plan in 1814, 
but it was condemned and he was forbidden to implement 
it.36 In March, 1818 Raffles assumed the Lieutenan- 
Governorship'of Benkulen, and renewed his attempts to 
implement his Acheh plan. Raffles aimed at securing both 
entrances of the Straits of Malacca, firstly by 
-establishing a settlement in the south and secondly by 
Signing a commercial treaty with Acheh. To achieve these 
objectives, Raffles requested an audience with Governor-~ 
General Lord Hastings. His request was granted, and before 
leaving for Bengal, Raffles advised Sultan Jauhar against 
accepting Dutch aid, and promising to enlist the support 
of the Supreme government to his cause.37 


The arrival of Raffles in Bengal in September 1818 
postponed the despatch of Coombs to Acheh. In the 
discussions that followed between the Governor-General 

and Raffles, the former became firmly convinced of the 

need. to. sign a treaty with Acheh. The Supreme government's 
anxiety over Acheh was heightened by reports of Dutch ..-. 
proceedings in the Malay Archipelago. In view of Dutch 
aggrandizement, the Supreme government felt “expedient to 
take an enlarged and comprehensive view of the whole 
question and to consider a connexion with Acheen as‘a part 
of our general measures for checking the encroachment of 

the Dutch and securing our political and commercial interest 
in the Straits of Malacca and the Eastern ernedtins Raffles 








35. S, Raffles, Memoir of the Life and Public Service of 
Sir Stanford Raffles (London, 1830) pp. 56-7. 











37. Anderson, Acheen, p. 131. 


38. Lord Hastings to Bannerman, 31 Oct. 1818, Dutch Records 
‘A' Vol. 28. 
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and- Coombs were nominated as joint Commissioners to 
negotiate the treaty with Acheh. They were furnished 
with detailed instructions. The Commissioners were told 
that the main object of the mission was to Secure a 
commercial engagement, which would allow the free navi- 
gation of British vessels in Acheh. As to the levy of 
duties, the Supreme government was prepared to allow the 
Achinese government full liberty to fix the rates. The 
political basis of the settlement was the establishment 
of a British resident at the court of Acheh, to the. 
general exclusion of all other European agents. The 
Commissioners, however, were cautioned against any 
measure which would necessitate British interference in 
the internal politics of Acheh, unless it was essential 
to the signature of the treaty. The Supreme government 
fear Dutch intervention, but it was not prepared to 
participate in the struggle among the rival chieftains 
of Acheh. 


The major problem which the Commissioners would face 
in Acheh was the recognition of one of the rival claimants 
as Sultan. The Supreme Government, in its instructions to 
the Commissioners, had established the general principle 
of recognising as ruler either of the contestants who 
had sufficiently established himself in Acheh.39 Conse- 
quently, the Commissioners were expected to use their — 
discretion in making their choice, but in this instance, 
the choice was bound to be conflicting. Coombs, as his 
earlier reports indicated, had thrown his support to 
Saif-al Alam, who had also the backing of the Penang 
officials. Raffles, on the other hand, was determined . 
to support the claims of Jauhar, the legitimate Sultan, 
and he had made his stand even before proceeding to 
Acheh, In view of this, it is not surprising that the 
choice of Raffles as Senior Commissioner to Acheh was 
bound to evoke an unfavourable reaction in Penang. 
Bannerman was pessimistic about a mission which comprised 
of two persons with so diametrically opposed views. He 
was aware that Raffles as Senior Commissioner made the 
ultimate decision, which he felt would sacrifice "much 
of the local weight and dignity" of the Penang government. 40 


Consequently, he resorted to every device to delay the 
departure of the Commissioners to Acheh.41 He had sent a 
protest against the proposed mission to Bengal and he 
refused the Commissioners permission to leave until a 
reply was received from the Governor-General. It was 
while waiting in Penang that Haffles founded Singapore in 





39, Instructions to Raffles and Coombs, 31 Oct. 1818. Dutch 
Records ‘'A', vol. 28. 


40. Penang to London, 8 March, 1819, S. S.R., B. 5. 
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February, 1819. However, prior to his departure to 
Singapore, Raffles sent Lieutenant Criddle in the Minto 

to Sultan Jauhar to indicate to the latter of his Intended 
visit to Acheh and not to enter into any dealings with the 
Dutch.42 It was not until 14 March, 1819 that the 
Commissioners were able to leave for Acheh on their 
projected mission. 





When the Commissioners arrived in Acheh, they 
indicated their desire to meet the Sagis. But having awaited 
about eight days, the Commissioners were warned of treachery 
by Jauhar's followers on the part of the Sagis. The meeting 
with the Sagis was consequently cancelled, and after a : 
"paper war"43 Raffles convinced Coombs of the desirability 
of recognising the claims of Jauhar. The Commissioners 
then proceeded to Pedir where a treaty was concluded with 
Sultan Jauhar on 22nd April, 1819. By the terms of the 
Treaty the British authorities engaged to use all endeavours 
to effect the removal of Saif-al Alam from Acheh, and to 
prohibit him or his family from undermining the authority 
of Sultan Jauhar. The Sultan, on his part, agreed to provide 
Saif with an annual pension on the latter's withdrawal from 
Acheh. The British were given freedom to reside in all parts 
of the Sultanate, and duties were to be paid by the resident 
merchants. Where the Sultan's authority was yet to be 
recognised, he was empowered to imposed a temporary 
blockade and seize vessels carrying military stores to the 
enemy. Provision, was made for the establishment of a 
British residency in the court of Acheh for the purpose of 
“conducting of affairs" of the Company. To enable the 
Sultan to re-establish his authority in Acheh, Jauhar was 
to be provided with money and a supply of military stores,44 
Following the conclusion of the Treaty, the Commissioners 
informed Saif of their decision and requested him to quit 
the Acheh coast. Saif was agreeable but he continued to 
stay in Acheh until the middle of 1820. 





41. Bannerman, however, was at liberty to delay or hasten 
the proceedings. The Supreme government had permitted 
the Penang authorities to finalise the plans of the 
Acheh mission. Hence, there was no irregularity in 
the actions of the Penang officials, although there 


was little justification for the employment of delaying 
tactics. 


42, For this action, Raffles was subsequently censured by 
the Bengal government. 





43. In this 'war' the Commissioners consumed "a thousand 
- pages of the Company's largest sized paper" before 

deciding to recognise the claims of:Jauhar. See, 

S. Raffles, Memoirs, p. 397. ae 
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In Penang, the recognition of Jauhar and the conclusion 
of a treaty with him came as no surprise. The Penang 
officials, however, were quick to point out the irregularities 
of the proceedings of the Commissioners, in an attempt to 
render the treaty null and void. The Commissioners were 
criticized for not holding discussions first with the Sagis 
before meeting Jauhar. The Penang authorities protested 
against the sending of Criddle to Sultan Jauhar in February 
1819. The officials at Penang were categorical in their 
accusation that the Commissioners had displayed "an-undue 
bias" towards Sultan Jauhar which was inconsistent with 
their instructions.45 As to the implementation of the 


Treaty, the Penang officials expressed pessimism of it ever 
being rendered effective. They deplored the conclusion of 
the Treaty with Sultan Jauhar whose position they claimed 
was as precarious as that of the rival claimant.46 The 


Penang authorities were of the opinion that without a 
strong military force, the position of Jauhar could never 
be secured or maintained in Acheh. Doubts were also 
expressed as to whether the Treaty had sufficiently provided 
for the exclusion of the Dutch in Acheh. The Penang 
officials informed India that the proceedings of the 
Commissioners had greatly exasperated the chiefs of Acheh, 
and feared that it might lead to the ‘acceptance of a 
foreign power in certain parts of Acheh.4 The intention 
of the Penang government in making these criticisms of the 
Treaty was obvious. They were determined to render it 
ineffective, or at least discredit it. The foundation of 
this attitude was their hostility to Jauhar and partially 
to Raffles. The Supreme government, however, chose to 
ratify the Treaty in November 1820.4 


Despite the ratification of the Acheh Treaty by the 
Supreme Government, the Penang officials did little towards 
“implementing its terms. Their hostility to Jauhar led them 
to belittle every effort of the Sultan to re-establish his 
authority in Acheh. In 1822, the Penang authorities were 
still sceptical about Jauhar ever reasserting his authority 
over the whole of Acheh.49 The officials were informed by 





44. For text of the Treaty see Anderson, Acheen, pp. 218-21.) 


45. P.H. Vander Kemp, Raffles! Atjeh Overeenkomst van aa}9. 
(The Hague, 1900), p. 168 fn.. 





46. Ibid., p. 176 fn. 
47. Cowan, Barly Penang, pp. 98-100. 





48. Mr. Sartorious was sent with a copy of the ratified 
freaty to be presented to the Sultan. See Cowan, 
Early Penang pp. 110-11. 
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the Sagis of their intention to resist Jauhar, and there 
was the probability of Jauhar being expelled from his 
dominions.90 But the attitude of the Penang officials 
remained unchanged. There was, however, no justification 
for the Penang government to.adopt a neutral stand in the 
Acheh struggle. Their undertakings in the Treaty committed 
them to aid Jauhar but this apparently was not the practice. 
The hostility of the Penang officials to Sultan Jauhar 
rendered the treaty "a dead letter" from the time it was 
Signed. 








Sultan Jauhar died in December 1823 having nominated 
his son to succeed him. The Sagis, on their part, pro- 
claimed an illegitimate son of Jauhar to the throne. The 
Queen Mother, fearing usurpation appealed to the Penang 
authorities for help. In Penang, it was seen as an 
opportunity for "positive interference" and it was felt 
that the establishment of the legitimate heir (in this case 
Jauhar's nominee) would give "a tone and efficiency" to the 
government cf Acheh.51 This was a remarkable change in 
the attitude of the Penang officials, firstly in supporting 
the claims of the legitimate ruler as opposed to the 
nominee of the Sagis, and secondly, in calling for active 
interference in Acheh. This change in attitude can only 
be explained by the death of Sultan Jauhar, which 
removed from the scene the old enemy of Penang. However, 
any attempt towards "positive interference" was rendered 
impossible by developments in Europe. 


'In March, 1824 the Anglo-Dutch Treaty was signed in 
Europe which attempted to demarcate spheres of influence 
between the Dutch and the English in Southeast Asia. By 
article 9 of the Treaty Britain ceded all its Sumatran 
possessions to the Dutch, and agreed to refrain from 
Signing treaties or establishing settlements in that island, 
During the exchange oz Notes, the British Plenipotentiaries 
raised the Acheh Treaty, the terms of which were 
"incompatible" with the provisions of the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty. The British agreed to modify the Acheh Treaty 
in a manner compatible with article 9 of the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty, while the Dutch, on their part,. undertook to 





49. Penang to Bengal, 4 Sept. 1822, S.S.R., D. 7. 
50. ‘Kemp, Raffles! Atjeh, pp. 229. 





51. Penang to Bengal, 25 Feb. 1824, S.S.R., D. 7. 
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respect the independence of Acheh.°* 


The Supreme government was sceptical about imple- 

menting the Acheh Treaty. The inability of the Sultan to 

"establish authority in the country which he sssumed to 
represent" was considered by the Bengal authorities as a 
definite indication of the Sultan's incapability to 
implement the terms of the Treaty. The Supreme government 
was therefore prepared to consider the Treaty as a "dead 
letter", and it accordingly recommended to 5 eae Penang 
authorities to annul or modify the. Treaty .? 


In Penang, the new Governor, Fullerton, took a 
detached view of the Acheh question. He came to the 
conclusion that a new treaty with Acheh would not be in 
the interest of Penang or the other British settlements 
in Malaya as he felt that such an arrangement would only 
Serve to strengthen the authority of the Sultan over the 
Subordinate chiefs along the coast, The extension of 
Sultan's control over the subordinate ports, Fullerton 
feared, would lead to the imposition of manifold duties 
which would be detrimental to Penang's trade. Moreover, 
the Sultan might contemplate closing the ports in an 
attempt to attract all trade to the capital and thereby 
keep up prices. On the basis of these arguments, 
Fullerton recommended to the Supreme government of ame 
undesirability of signing a new treaty with Acheh. 3 
Thus, theoretically at least, the Acheh Treaty of 1819 
remained the basis of subsequent British - Acheh 
relations, and in the 1860's it came to assume a new Sig- 


nificance in the face of renewed Anglo-Dutch rivalry in 
Sumatra. 





52. Notes by Dutch and British Plenipotentiaries, 17 
March 1824. F.0. 97/249. 


53. Kemp, Raffles! Atjeh, p. 231. 
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BRITAIN'S INTERVENTION IN MALAYA: 

THE ORIGIN OF* LORD KIMBERLEY'S 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SIR ANDREW CLARKE 
IN 1873 


by D. MACINTYRE 


It is well known that British political control ir 
the Malay States began with the Pangkor agreement of 
January 1874, which was soon followed by the appointment 
of the first Resident in Perak. . The Earl of Kimberley's 
famous instructions of 20 September 1873 have generally 
been accepted as providing the basis for this new phase 
in the history of Malaya and of the British empire. Sir 
Andrew Clarke was told that the conduct of Britain's 
relations with the Malay States which were not subject 
to Siamese influence, would be an important part of his 
duties as governor. Since.growing anarchy was injuring 
trade and British interests generally, the government hac 
to consider whether it could do anything to improve matte . 
in the States. Although’the British government had no 
desire to interfere in the affairs of the Peninsula, said 
Kimberley, Clarke should inquire into the condition of eéc7h 
state and report any steps which the Straits government 
could take to resotre peace and to protect trade. Kimber «y 
also added the often-quoted words: 


"I would wish you especially to consider whether 

it would be advisable to appoint a British Officer 
to reside in any of the Malay States. Such an 
appointment would only be made with the full conse... 
of the native government...."1 


Six years before this, when Sir Harry Ord became the firs. 
governor of the Straits Settlements under the Colonial 
Office, he arrived with no instructions about the Malaya 
States. What happened in six years to alter Britain's 
policy? 


C.N. Parkinson, in his recent detailed study, 2 
while carefully describing many of the incidents of those 





1. Kimberley to Clarke 20. ix. 1873. Original draft an' 
fair copy filed after Ord to Kimberley 10. vii. 1875 
Colonial Office files, Public Record Office: Straits 
Settlements correspondence Co/273/67. 


2. British Intervention in Malaya 1867-1877, Singapore, 
19 60 . 
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years, has failed, I think, to account satisfactorily for 
the new policy. “Phe Colonial: ‘Office in his view, adopted 

a consistent policy of non-intervention in the Malay States. 
Although Ord was persuaded by many factors to intervene, 
and being unpopular in Singapore might have been tempted to 
make a bid for acclaim by a dramatic external policy, he 
was restrained by successive Colonial Secretaries. Yet 
Parkinson shows that intervention did take place. In 1871 
Colonel Anson intervened in the Selangor Incident.and in 
1873:Ord intervened, on Anson's advice, ‘in Perak, with the 
approval‘ of the Colonial Office. Becausé of the’ effects 

of the Perak and Selangor wars, and because of skillful 
pressure by the Straits. interests in London, Kimberley 
instructed Clarke to report on the possibility of 
intervention. Clarke worked fast; realising in the .. 
autumn of 1873 that the Liberal : ‘government was about to 
fall, and being’ a man to act first and report afterwards, 
he determined on a ‘bold policy which he anticipated would 
appeal to a Conservative ministry. This in hald outline 
would appear tobe the core of Parkinson's thesis,3 


* But a number of further questions need to be asked. 
Was the policy of non-intervention as consistent as 
Parkinson says? What attitude did the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies take in the privacy of their office 
minutes, which were not published, and which Parkinson 
has not studied? If there were many factors compelling 
Britain to intervene, which was decisive in persuading. | 
Kimberley to contemplate action in the summer of 1873? 
Why, once some form of intervention was ‘decided on, did it 
take the form of Kimberley's suggestion of the Residents? 
Where did’ Kimberley: get this idea from?., a 


My aim here is to attempt some. answer “to! ‘these. 
questions by ‘examining the rather narrow theme of the - 
development of Colonial Office policy, as. recorded in the 
manuscript files in the Public Record Office. No attempt 
will be made to narrate the details of events in Malaya, 
which have often’ been recounted. “It must. be emphasised, 
moreover, that the Colonial Office,’ in forming its | 
policies had a very ‘imperfect knowledge. of these. events. 
A good-deal of the governor's correspondence about. . the 
Malay States was obviously not, sent home by Ofd... The 
reports of Irving and Braddel, which are the stock in trade 
of all historians of the Malay States belong, with one 
exception, to the period after Pangkor. The Secretary 
of State as he planned his future moves was-rather like a 
general going into battle with poor maps and a. weak 
intelligence service. Une ae her 





a 


3, Parkinson, 1-114. 
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: There were three phases in the development of 
British policy from the Transfer in 1867 to Clarke's 
instructions in 41873. 








(4) Ord's first tour of duty as governor (1867-71), when 
the question of the Malay States was first raised for 
the Colonial Office, which decided generally on a 
policy of non-intervention. 


(2) The interregnum when Col. Anson administered the 
government (1871-72), when new proposals for 
intervention were rejected, but when his actual 


intervention in the Selangor Incident of 1871 was 
approved. 


(3) Ord's second tour (1872-73), when he faced the 
spread of war in Perak, Selangor and the Linggi 
region, when he was restrained by the policy of 
non-intervention. In this period he did his best 
to intervene in all these areas, and so doing he 
caused, if nothing else, the Colonial Office to 
become concerned about the west coast of Malaya. 


I 


The Colonial Secretary who first had to deal with 
the Malay States was the Duke of Buckingham, and the policy 
of non-intervention was formulated under his direction. 

It was inherited from the India Office, but at the time of 
the Transfer in 1867 no discussion appears to have taken 
place about the Peninsula. When crown colony administration 
was established in the Straits by Sir Harry Ord the chief 
interest in the Colonial Office was the revenue since fear 
of a new drain on the exchequer had been the main factor 
which held up the Transfer for so long. On 8 June 1867, 
however, among a bundle of papers which the India Office 
handed over, Charles Cox, the head of the Eastern 
Department of the Colonial Office found a few which were 
“interesting & instructive as regards our relations & 
difficulties with Native Princes".4 These documents 
referred to the Johore-Pahang boundary dispute, to minor 
restrictions on trade by the rulers of Larut, Kedah and 


Kelantan, and to the problem of trade with the east coast 
of Sumatra. 





4k. Minute by Cox ‘* vii. 1867 on India Office to CO 6. 
vi. 1867. 00/273/15. 
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None of these matters were regarded as. urgent. 
"Nothing further to be done at present" was. the usual comment. 
Buckingham simply asked Ord in July 1867 for reports on the 
Johore-Pahang dispute and the effects of the Sultan of 
Kelantan's monopolies on trade. In only one respect did the 
India Office papers contribute to Colonial Office policy: 

they indicated the Government of India's attitude in a single 
case. Negotiations had been attempted from time to time with 
the ruler of Larut to persuade him to reduce his duties on tin 
exports. But in 1866 Governor Cavenagh had expressed a . 

fear to the Government of India that there was a tendency in 
Penang “to push British interference with the Native States 
further than is either necessary or desirable”. Generally, 
said Cavenagh, he interfered in two cases only: where a 
British subject was murdered in Larut or where there was 
murder or piracy on the high seas. Cox quoted this in a 
precis for Buckingham to show: 


"what may be taken I conclude as the standing 
instructions under which the Gov of the Straits 
would act in any future case where his interference 
was asked for agst a Native Chief - and I should 
say that those instructions are sound ones".5 


Here then was a fairly clear policy of non-intervention in 

the Perinsula to take over.. However, instructions on these 
lines were not sent to Sir Harry Ord. In his draft of the 
governor's instructions Sir Frederic Rogers, the Permanent 
Under Secretary had deleted the heading 'Political Relations’ 
and written nothing.6 In 1867, in fact, the Colonial Office 
did not give any serious thought to the Malay States. 


Early in 1868 Ord's relations with Kedah and 
Kelantan forced the Colonial Office to remedy this deficiency. 
Ord was not accustomed to the routine of crown colonies where 
all details were referred to London, and at the age of forty 
eight he was an experienced negotiator, who had received the 
Singapore appointment because of the reputation he made for 
himself on important matters of policy in West Africa./? 


= 





5. Ibid. Memo. by Cox 1. vii. 1867. on Larut papers. 


6. Draft instructions dated 6.ii6 4867 after Treasury 
to CO 26.1.1867. C0/273/16. 


7- The recently. discovered carly Carnarvon papers referring 
to his periods at the CO in 1858-59 and papers 67 include a 
few items concerning the Straits Settlements. The 
following letter shows that Ord probably requested the 
post. Adderley to Carnarvon 26.ix.1866—- "As I. expect 
seeing you I have answered Col Ord to-day merely 
formally acknowledging etc. I think he would do well for 

Singapore & so Stanley would say who made his acquaintance 
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Confident in his abilities he began to teach the Sultan of 
Kelantan the virtues of free trade and to try to tidy the 
boundary of Province Wellesley and Kedah. 






















It was these negotiations which introduced the 
Colonial Office to the question of relations with the Malay 
States. -The whole matter had to be considered in February 
4868, and apart from the merits of the actual negotiations 
(ana there is’ no space to discuss them here) it was evident 

at once that Ord's action opened an important question of 
principle for the Colonial Office: "namely our mode of 
dealing with the Native Chiefs - a point on which Sir H.O. 

has had no instructions" .8 Buckingham was quite clear in 
his own mind: “Col. Ord himself is to govern the settlements 
not to diplomatise, which may be left to the F.0."9 But 
Rogsrs realised a rather wider question was raised concerning 
the whole sphere of the responsiblity of the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements in South-East Asia. Ord had his own ideas, 
Under the Indian regime relations with the Malay States and 
Netherlands India had been subject to the approval of the 
Government of India, but Straits residents had been 

clamouring foryears for the governor in Singapore to have 
wider powers. Ord suoported their view and warned the Colonial 
Office that a diminution of his authority would encourage 
piracy. The Colonial Office therefore considered this 
question of principle before turning to the details of the 
Kedah and Kelantan matters. 





















Pleased to have a concrete case and not an abstract 
question Rogers considered relations with the Malay States 
in the broadest context by surveying the division of 
responsibility on the entire imperial frontier. This was 
something which had not been possible under the Government 
of India. Thus one might say that Roger's minute was the 
first step after the Transfer in the direction of closer 
interest in the Malay States. He wrote: 





"in some places the FO has no machinery thro' 
A which it can act, no channels thro’ wh it can 
desire information - & no interest in the questions 
wh arise - while on the contrary the CO has all these 
advantages for the transaction of business. Such 
is the case in the countries adjoining Natal & the 
Cape. Consequently the CO deals absolutely without 








with me on the W. Africa Committee last year". Carnarvon 
offered Ord the appointment in a letter on 6 October. 


Minute by Cox 17. ii. 1868 on Ord to Buckingham 31. xii. 
4867. C0/273/13» , 


9. Minute by Buckingham 17.11.1868 on ord to Buckingham 
341.1868. Co/273/17-. 
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any intervention on the part of the FO, with 
Kaffirs and Zulus. 


In China the contrary state of things exists & the 
contrary mode of proceeding is inferred. We are continually 
impressing on Sir R. Macdonell /Gov. of Hong Kong 7that he 
is only to communicate with the “Chinese Govt. throt the 
diplomatic authorities. 


On the West Coast of Africa I shd think the CO 
wd be left to take its own way absolutely, but for 
the fact that the FO has an interest in the Slave 
Trade ques tion & consequent Treaties with Native 
"Kings" - Here I believe it is not unusyal to invest 
a consular aathority in the Govr or administrator 
who in that capacity takes orders from the FO / e.g. 
at Lagos 7....I am inclined to say that this double 
responsibility of the Govr t authorities whose 
bias is not always the same is not, except in very 
easy times, a very safe or satisfactory method, 
if it can be avoided : 


In Honduras the Govr I think wuld be expected 
to deal under instructions, from the CO with the 
neighbouring Indians with little or no interference 
from the FO so long as the question was merely a 
matter of Indians, but all matters wh could be 
matters of discussion with Mexico as sovereign 
of the Indians - wd go to the FO. 


Now as to the Straits...." 


Here Rogers defined three spheres, suggesting (1) that the - 
governor should deal, under the Colonial Office, with the 
Malay States "not subject to any influence than our own" 

(2) that he should be able to deal directly with the Sjamese 
tributaries, under Foreign Office approval, and (3) that 
relations with the Dutch would as elsewhere be handled by 
the Foreign Office with Colonial Office advice.10 In March 
1868 the two departments worked out a policy along these 
lines. The Colonial Office agreed that Ord was the man best 
placed for gaining information on the Peninsula and that his 
prestige was important, but his activities might conflict 
(as they soon did) with British policy towards Siam or the 
Netherlands and that a local colonial intérest might 
embarrass the home government. The Foreign Office had no. 
objection to the governor having direct relations with the 
Siamese tributaries, provided treaties were negotiated through 





10. Minute by Rogers 19.ii1.1868 on Ord ~ Buckingham 
31.xii.1867.  C0/273/13.- 
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the consul in Bangkok. 
Secretary, found it all "rather an irritating and troublesome 
matter" and the Permanent Under Secretary, Edmund Hammond, 
said "let the Colonial Office adopt their own rules".11 


With his ideas generally accepted in this rather 
“casual fashion by Whitehall, Ord was now furnished with some 


On the whole Lord Stanley, the Foreign 


belated instructions as to his Malayan policy. Relations with 


the Dutch would be asin similar regions like British Guiana 
and the Gold Coast. The important part of the instructions 


concerned the Malay States not subject to Siam. Here Ord was 
told: 


"you will posses a larger authority. But you will 
remember that the relations of the settlements with 

- those powers are matters which:may at any time become 
of serious importance.... Although therefore circum- 
stances may not unfrequently arise in which you may 
be called to act absolutely on your own judgement, yet 
it is generally undesiradle that you should enter 
into formal negotiations with native princes.... 
except in pursuance of an object or 4 policy approved 
by HM's government" .12 


Thus the policy on non-intervention was slightly qualified by 
an authority for the governor to act on his own judgement if 
absolutely necessary. The instruction was dated 22 April 
1868. Yet after only two months Buckingham was forced to 


modify his policy slightly, and to admit that intervention 
might be necessary. 


This modification was caused in the first place by 
requests for intervention in the Malay States from Straits 
companies with economic interest in the Peninsula. .. 
Within two days, 9th-llth May 1868, requests reached the 
Colonial Office from tw quarters. The most comprehensive 
was from W.H.M. Read, at home on leave with an introduction 
from Ord.13 In London he was making arrangements for 
certain commercial ventures and his London collaborator was 
his brother-in-law, Seymour Clarke, the highly successful 
General Manager of. the Great Northern Railway, who had a 
good knowledge of telegraph systems. While Clarke pestered 
the Foreign Office about a telegraph concession in Sian, 









11. Notes by Stanley and Hammond with CO to FO 17.iii.1868. 
Foreign Office files: Siam correspondence FO/69/47 © 
and Fo to Co 25.iii.1868 C0/273/23. ? | 





12, Ibid. Draft for Ord 22,iv.1868 after FO to CO 25.iii.1868. 
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Read sent both the Colonial and Foreign Offices a forthright 
indictment of the policy of non-intervention, in which he 
threw out the suggestion that new treaties might be made 
with the Malay rulers, who, he said 





































"will gladly avail themselves of an opportunity 
which would enable them to derive revenues from 
the increasing trade which must follow on treaties 
-...-and such good counsel and advice as would 
enable them to govern their subjects upon more 
enlightened principles than at present prevail".14 


Although the Colonial Office were rather perplexed by Read, 
they were agreed on one thing: "Sir H. Ord does not require 
any stirring up in negotiating with the Native Chiefs". 
Buckingham feared Read's ideas would make the governor 
inclined “to meddle with native policy & that is an evil to 
be avoided". Sir Charles Adderley, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary (who knew Ord from the Select Committee 

on West Africa of 1865) said "the danger of friendly 
motives to Natives is that they always take them _to mean 
more than they do & Ord is too ready that way".15 Rogers 
decided to scotch Read's notions. To follow them was to 
"involve oneself in quarters of which we cannot see the end". 
He said the government should not approve a policy “which 
has for its object either territorial extension wh. they 
look upon as an obsolute disadvantage, or political 
influence, which as they believe will follow as a matter 

of course". When Read's letter went to Singapore Ord was 
reminded of the policy of non-intervention.1l6 | 


At the same time the Colonial Office was considering 
the other request. This was from the London agents of 
Patersons, Simons, and Company who had worked tin mines 
briefly at Kuantan, Pahang.17 Some property had been 
confiscated by followers of Wan Ahmad in 1863, and as 
neither the governor nor the Government of India would 
assist, the company turned to the Colonial Office. By now 
Rogers was evidently beginning to realise the significance 
of the question of intervention in the Malay States: "This 





14. Read to CO 9.v.1868. 00/273/24. 


15. Ibid. Minutes by Cox 12th, Buckingham 15th and 
Adderley 13.v.1868. 


16. Ibid, Minute by Rogers and draft for Ord 20 .v.1868. 


17. Paterson, Simons, (London) to Buckingham 8.v.1868. 
00/273/24. 
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is a serious question; when a flase step may cause a good 
deal of mischief". He said the Colonial Office should 
completely disassociate itself from commercial ventures in 
the Malay States. Thus the answer to Paterson, Simons 

closely followed that given to.Read, and to similar promoters 
at this time in such places as New Guinea and West Africa. 
Merchants venturing into 'un-civilised' lands did so at 

their own risk; the government would not intervene to 

enforce their contracts - "when the disturbed state of the 
country, and the disputes of rival claimants to power cause 
embarrassment and loss".18 MThe phrase quoted is significant, 
as it represents a slignt qualification of Rogers's view. It 
was added to the draft of the despatch by Buckingham on 4 
June 1868 because he thougnt "there may be cases _in which it 
might be right & proper to take strong measures.l19 He did 
not specify here in which cases, but. his admission represents 
a Significant qualification of the policy of non-intervention. 
And on the same day, 4 June, at least one possible case for 


intervention was cited in a reply to Ord over his Kelantan 
reports. 


Without going into the details of the negotiation, it 
Should be said that Ord first reported the matter home at a 
time when any idea that he should ‘diplomatise' was 
anathema, so he was duly cautioned.20 But Siamese 
commissioners who visited Singapore in March 1868 had 
satisfactorily cleared the matter up, so Ord replying to his 
caution raised the whole matter of the Malay States again. 
This despatch, which arrived exactly a week after Read's letter 
was couched in such similar terms that Rogers, noting that all 
these letters were avout "@éxtensi ons of our influence" 
suspected some concerted move. Ord offered now a comprehensive 
policy for the Malay States. Firstly, in the case of the 
Siamese tributaries, he did not know what Siam's precise 
relationship was, but in the Kelantan and Kedah negotiations 

he had seen Siamese commissioners complete the business 

without so much as a reference to the rulers concerned. Ord 
thought “the subjection of these native States of the | 
Peninsular to Powers greater and more civilized than themselves 
is an advantage to themselves and to all who have relations 
with them". Secondly, in the southern part of the Peninsula 

he said that outside Johore there was "neither order, peace, 





18. Ibid. CO to Patermn, Simons 8.vi.1868. 
19. Ibid. final phrase in Buckingham's hand dated 4.vi.1868. 
20. Ord to Buckingham 14.x.1867. C0/273/12. Ord to 


Buckingham 3.i1.1868 and CO to Ord 22.ii.1868. 
CO/ 273/17. 
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nor regular government". "I feel", he concluded," that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the settlements if our 
influence could be thus extended over the Peninsular, and I 
shall not fail to avail myself of any opening that may 
present itself for doing so",21 


Ord, then, had decided what his duty was in the Malay 
States, and Rogers did not like it. "Settlers and merchants 
are always ready to call for operations of which they are to 
reap the profit and Govt. to bear the coast.... And Governors 
are only too apt to fall in with a policy wh. gives interest 
and importance to their proceedings".22 Only four days before 
he wrote this, Hammond of the Foreign Office also wrote, 
apparently quite independently: "I hope Governor Ord will 
not be too active with the petty states."23 Ord was 
reminded, therefore, a third time of the policy of non- 
intervention and he was told to keep clear of any disorders 
in the neighbouring Malay States "which do not directly 
affect or threaten the peace of the settlements themselves" .°4 
Here, then, was Buckingham's ground for local discretion. 
Having admitted, privately to the department, that 
intervention might become necessary, he permitted Ord to do 
this if the security of the colony was involved. 


Buckingham's regime at the Colonial Office ended in 
December 1868. In summarising his Malayan policy, it can be 
said that the Colonial Office had evolved its own policy 
of non-intervention, and since Ord seemed rather anxious to 
be off the mark, this was re-iterated sev2ral times. At the 
same time the governor was given a local discretion where 
the security of the colony was involved, and it had been 
admitted in London that intervention might become necessary. 
The germ of a revolution in policy lay in this, for when in 
1872 Penang became involved in the Larut war this provided 
the condition for the use of Buckingham's discretion. 


Gladstone's ministry of 1868-74, which would be 
responsible for Clarke's instructions in 1873, began with a 
short tenure at the Colonial Office by the second Earl Granville, 
but he did not modify his predecessor's Malayan policy. He 





21. Ord to Buckingham 8. iv. 1868. .C0/273/18. 


22. Ibid. Minutes by Rogers 20. v. 1868. Parkinson (p. 106) 


quotes this incorrectly as 1858; Rogers joined the CO 
in 1859. 


. /Note by Hammond 16. v. 1868 on CO to FO 15. v. 1868. 
FO/69/47. | | 
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approved Ord's successful mediation in the Johore-Pahang 
dispute,22 but when Ord tried to revive the British claim 
to the Dindings, Perak, Granville restrained him. Granville 
was a politician rather than an administrator, and since 
Lord Stanley of Alderley (who had lived in the Straits and 
could be a nuisance in the House of Lords) demanded an . 
explanation of the Dindings move, Granville reminded Ord of 
the Policy of non-intervention. 20 


Having been cautioned now on four occasions Ord 
ceased trying to do what he believed was needed in the 
Peninsula. He told his Legislative Council at the end-of 
1869 “my hands are tied". 27 He refused to intervene in the 
Selangor civil war when requested by the Sultan in 1870; 
in fact at this time Ord did not realise what the war was 
really about. As he was going on sick leave to England in 
March 1871 he waited until he saw the Secretary of State 


in person before raising the question of intervention in the 
Peninsula again. 


It 


It was Colonel Anson, who administered the government 
of the Straits in Ord's absence, who first forced the Earl © 
of Kimberley to think seriously about the Malay States. When 
he became Colonial Secretary in July 1870 Kimberley obviously 
had little knowledge of, or interest in, the Peninsula. For 
instance, when he saw some protographs of Malays which had 
been sent home for Professor Huxley he thought they were "a 
hideous series",28 and when a rumour was circulated by the 
Dutch that the Maharaja of Johore was about to lease Tioman 
Island to the North German Confederation as a naval station, 
Kimberley wrote "the first step is to ascertain distinctly 
where the Maharaja & his islands are".°9 What Kimberley 


was interested in, as a former diplomatist under Palmerston, 
was imperial strategy. As Under-secretary in the Foreign 
Office ten years before he had favoured supporting the Dutch 
in the Archipelago to prevent Ego? -Skeppene in and 
threatening India and Australia. But after the Franco- 





25. Ord to Buckingham 20. i. 1869. CO0/273/26; Linehan, W. "A 
History of Pahang", J.M.B.R.A.S., XIV, Part 2 (1936) 
p. Jl. 


26. Stanley of Alderley to Granville 26. iv. 1869. C0/273/35; 
Ord to Granville 14. vii. 1869. and CO to Ord 10 
ix. 1869. C0/273/30. 
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Prussian war he believed France could be discounted as a 
colonial power for a number of years; now, it seems, his 
fears were of Germany. Thus although in 1870 the German 
rumour did not alarm him, prooably. because he had no idea - 
where Tioman Island was, the rumour. of a possible German 
interest in Selangor in 1873 would find him alive immediately 
to strategic implications. As against Kimberley's rather 
narrow interest and his somewhat cynical aloofness from 
Malay affairs, Robert Herbert, the new Permanent Under- 
secretary who succeeded Rogers in 1871, was a man with first 
hand experience of the colonies. He had been both Colonial 
Secretary and then Premier of Queensland and he had also 
visited the Straits Settlements.51 How, then, did these. 
men react to Anson's attempts at intervention in the 
Peninsula? 






















It is somewhat ironical that while Ord failed to 
move Kimberley while he was on leave in England, Anson not 

only intervened with force in Selangor and gained Kimberley's 
approval, but without knowing it he forced Kimberley to admit, 
like Buckingham, that intervention might become necessary. 


Anson, however, did not achieve this by the merits 
of his advocacy, since it is quite clear that the Colonial 
Office took great exception to him from the start. They 
felt Anson was too eager to reverse Ord's policies behind his 
back. "Mr. Anson is very busy & inclined to put a great 

many irons in the fire at the same time".52¢ Kimberley was 















27. Minutes of Legislative Council 20.xi.1869 received 7. 
ii. 1870. 00/273/43. 



















28. Minute by Kimberley 14. i. 1871 on Ord to Kimberley 
21. xi. 1870. 00/273/ 41. 


29. Minute by Kimberley el. vii. 1870 on FO to CO 7. vii. 
1870. €0/273/42. 






30. See memo. 18. viii. 1860 quoted in Tarling, N. "British 
Policy in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 1824-1871", 
J.M.B.R.A.S., XXX, Part 3 (Oct. 1957) p. 164. Kimberley 
had been Under-sec. in the FO 1852-56; Envoy to St. 
Petersburg 1856-58; Under-sec. in the FO 1859-61; 

special Envoy to Denmark 1863. 





Herbert had been Col. Sec, then, with the grant of 
responsible government, the Premier of Queensland, and 
not governor as Parkinson says (p. 106). He no doubt 
called at the S.S. on his way to or from Australia, 

"Tl certainly have been in an hotel at Panang", he once 
wrote on Ord to Kimberley 2. ix. 1870. 
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very irritated when Anson displayed "the foolish tendencies 
of acting governors to fussy meddling with the policy of 
their superiors".33 Attempts by Anson to make pettyfogging 
modifications in the Malay States policy caused Kimberley 
to write: “desire Col: Anson not to moot any question 

as to changes in our relations with the Native States 
without express instructions from home".34 Therefore, when 


in June 1871 Anson announced the findings of the committee 
which reviewed Malayan policy, hostile reception, partly on 
personal grounds, was to be expected. It was simply ) 
regarded as yet another example which showed Anson "is 
somewhat over zealous, as if desirous to cast the absent 
Gov. in the shade". 35 





Anson appointed the Malay States committee largely 
because relations with the States lying between Johore and 
the Siamese tributaries were unsatisfactory and trade was 
affected. In the spring of 1871 the Selangor civil war 
(called locally the 'Klang war') was reaching a critical 
. phase. Anson probably knew that wnen Ord visited the 
Sultan in May 1870 he confined himself to advice. He 
knew also that there was tension in Perak, and by the time 
the committee's report went to London Anson knew of the 
death of Sultan Ali - the event which brought matters to a 
head. Anson also found papers from Malacca referring to a 
case of robbery in Rembau which were endorsed by Ord 
‘left for Col. Anson'. So there were good grounds for 
attempting some improvement in relations with the states 


of the west coast lying between Malacca and Province 
Wellesley. 


The Committee was probably pre-disposed towards 
intervention. Major McNair, the Colonial Engineer, had 
served in India for a time but had been at the Straits 





32. Minute by K-Hugessen 1. vii. 1871 on Legislative 
Council Minutes received 28. vi. 1871. C0/273/47. 


33. Minute by Kimberley 6. vi. 1871 on Anson to Kimberley 
25. iv. 1871. 00/273/46. 


34. Minute by Kimberley 22, vi. 1871 on Ord to Kimberley 
14. vi. 1871. 00/273/55. 


35. Minute by K-Hugessen 11. viii. 1871 on Anson to 
Kimberley 3. vi. 1871. (CO0/273/47. 
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and Labuan since 1853. Commander Robinson, the Senior Naval 
Officer, commanded the tool by which any intervention would 
have to take place, and Arthur Birch, who was acting for 
Anson in Penang, had been lent by the West Indies department 
of the Colonial Office and evidently had closer relations 
with the Peninsula than his superiors at home either knew 
about or desired.36 Later events were to prove many of the 
committee's findings were valid. They reported that while 
Straits officials were appaulingly ignorant of the Malay 
States, much trouble originated because disreputable British 
subjects (unnamed) took office under Malay rulers. The 
committee proposed that carefully selected and qualified 
Europeans should be appointed, on the application 

Sultans to reside in the Malay States. They would advise on 
government and economic development and would form a a 
channel of communication with the Straits government. Johore, 
they said, had virtually adopted this system. The suggestion 
was very like that of the later Residents, but Anson did not 
Support it and made a more modest proposal. He wanted a 
"nolitical agent" to visit the Malay States frequently37 

- by no means an outrageous idea in view of Ord's visits 

to Siam, Trengganu, Pahang, Johore, Selangor and Batavia. 
But the Colonial Office was now impatient with Anson. 

"T do not find the slightest pressing need for moving", 
wrote Cox, the head of the Eastern department. Although 
Cox personally believed that “judicious & friendly 
communication" with the States might increase British 
influence and trade, since Kimberley had discussed this 

with Ord he dropped the question.38 


Ord later claimed that he had tried very hard 
while at home to convince Kimberley that Britain's policy” 
should be changed, if, as he said, "we hoped to hold our 
own in peace on the Peninsula".39 But Kimberley, who 





36. When Arthur Birch went home in 1872 Penang residents 
thanked him "for the visits you have paid to the 
neighbouring Native States and for the friendly 
correspondence you have opened with them". "Of wh. 
however we know nothing", wrote Cox of the Eastern dept. 
on Ord to Kimberley 11. iv. 1872. 0C0/273/57. 


37. Committee's report 19. v. 1871 encl. in Anson to 
Kimberley 3. vi. 1871. C0/273/47. 


38. Ibid., Minute by Cox (déspatch received 31. vii. 1871.) 


39. Ord to Carnarvon 18. xi. 1874. (C0/273/78. Kimberley's 
Desk Diary in the Kimberley Papers (by courtesy of the 
third Earl of Kimberley) records interviews with Ord 
on 21 Apl, 24 May,-7 July, 8 Aug., 12 Dec. 1871 & 
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approved Ord's cultivating close personal relations with the 
Malay rulers, would not widen the governor's authority. He 
said he would not approve of any measures likely to bring 
an increase.in territory or any step likely to lead to a 
collision with the Malay States - save when it was a question 
of self defence. . Thus thé committee's proposals, Anson's 
plan, and Ord's pleading failed to move Kimberley. 


It was, in fact, the Selangor Incident of July 
1871 which caused a modification of Kimberley's views. 
There is no need to recount the details of this piece of 
gun-boat diplomacy, which are fully described by Parkinson. 40 


What concerns us is the development of Colonial Office 
policy. For the intervention, which began in the pursuit 

of pirates, ended with the coercing of the Sultan of Selangor 
with the Straits Government taking sides in the Selangor 
civil war, and with publicity for the whole affair in 
England. 























Although, as Parkinson says, it had a considerable 
moral effect in Malaya,4l there were a number of questionable 
things about the Selangor Incident. After the pirates and 

the stolen junk had been found in the Selangor River Anson 
could have turned the matter over to the Sultan under the 
terms of the 1825 treaty, or, since the police officers 

had been resisted and shots had been fired on the steamer 
Pluto, Anson could have telegraphed home for instructions. 
Instead he ordered a search for the escaped pirates in 


Selangor territory, and the wellknown Rinaldo bombardment 
followed. 


Although no doubt Anson believed he was acting in 
a case of piracy and self- defence (and this was accepted 
by the Colonial Office) he found himself interfering in the 
Selangor civil war. He later claimed that he did not know 
the political situation in the Selangor River when he 
ordered_in search.42 Therefore the expedition stumbled 
unwittingly into the complexities of Selangor politica. It 
was left for Charles Irving (the Auditor-General), who 

was one of the few Straits officials who had studied the 
Malayan political system and who had visited Klang in 
April 1870, to paint the background. Since Irving believed 
that the Tengku 'Ziatu'din was the most promising 


















40. Parkinson 48-60. 
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candidate for power in Selangor, Anson decided to support 
him. Irving wrote that the Tengku had 


"what may be called European ideas about his 
Government, & I am inclined to think, if 
circumstances gave him the chief command in 
Selangor, he would prove a good ruler and a 
good neighbour to the Colony".43 


On the basis of this advice the well-known Langat settlement 
was forced on the reluctant Sultan Abdul-Samad. Although 

he knew that his son-in-law, the Tengku, was unpopular, 

and that it was by no means certain that he would prevail 

in the civil war, the Sultan was forced by J.W.W. Birch, 

the Colonial Secretary, to renew the old authority of 1868. 
This was possibly designed originally to enable the Tengku, 
after marrying the Sultan's daughter, to derive an income 
from the revenue of the Langat region, but it included that 
well-known, ambiguous, phrase that he would “give up the 
country with its districts to Our son .... to govern and 
develop for US and for Our Sons".44 Henceforth, the Straits 


government were convinced that the Tengku was "viceroy" of 
Selangor, and Raja Mahdi, his most troublesome opponent, was 
outlawed. Whether Birch promised support officially is not 
recorded. Wilkinson suggests that he gave the Tengku "the 
full support" of the Straits government.45 Certainly the 
impression was gained locally, as the Tengku toured the 
Selangor river mouths in the company of R.N. vessels, the 
Britain was committed to his support. Irving compared 
Birch's action at Langat with what had been done previously 
with Johore: the most promising ruler had been picked and 
supported with advice and influence. 


How did the Colonial Office react to this? When 
the news of the Rinaldo shelling arrived on 21 August 1871 
Anson's proposal o: the “political agent" was still 
unanswered. Kimberley saw the report on the Selangor 
affair on 26 August. He took no exception to it, although 
he considered that Anson had handled it badly by exposing 
the police to danger in the first place. If there were to 
be armed landings, he wrote, they must be in force, and he 
wondered if the Straits government was sufficiently 
prepared for such events. "I should be very glad", he 





43. Memo. by C.J. Irving on Selangor Disturbances no (no 
date) in Anson to Kimberley 14. vii. 1871. ‘C0/273/48. 


44. Winstedt, R.O. "A History of Selangor", J.M.B.R.A.S., 
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said "if Sir H. Ord would consider how far it will be 
convenient to have no native troops at Singapore for 
employment on such occasions as these".46 On the same day, 
replying to Anson's plan for the agents, he said there would 
be no question of political intervention except in case of 
emergency.47 In view of Kimberley's reaction, we may 
assume that the Selangor action was such an emergency. The 
report of the Langat settlement arrived on 4 September 1871; 
Kimberley saw it on the 10th and found it "thoroughly 
satisfactory". He hoped Birch had not pledged support to 
the Tengku 'Zia'tu'td-din, yet for the benefit of the office 
he added this significant qualification: "I use the word 
'pledge' because it might become adviseable to give him 


/ the Tengku 7 support but this is very different from 
promising it™. 48 





Thus, the Selangor intervention did not meet dis- 
approval; the Colonial Office regarded the matter as one 
of piracy and obviously they did not realise its political 
implications. However, the affair caused flutterings 
elsewhere. On 135 Setpember 1871 Sir Benson Maxwell, the 
former Chief Justice in Singapore, in a letter to The Times 
castigated the incident as "an act of war". What right, 

he asked, had a governor to arrest people in a foreign © 
country or to punish subjects of that country who 
obstructed him? The Sultan of Selangor was at peace with 
Britain, yet because some of his people resisted British 
officers who were carrying out an unlawful order 





"his town and forts were.... destroyed, a number 
of his subjects were killed, and he was himself 
compelled, by threats of further hostilities, to 
appoint to the administration of some province an 
officer nominated by the English Governor...." 


It was inglorious and unnecessary, said Maxwell, and should 


"raise a blush of shame and indignation on every English 
face" .49 





This tirade reached the right quarters. Gladstone 
remembered the trouble over Raja Brooke and the Dyak pirates 








and he asked Kimberely what had happened. Thus on 19 September 








46. Minute by Kimberley 2c. viii. 1871 on Anson to Kimberley 
14. vii. 1871 (received 21. viii. 1871) C0/273/48. 


47. CO to Anson 26. viii. 1871 after Anson to Kimberley 3. vi. 


1871 -(received 31. vii. 1871) C0/273/47. 


Minute by Kimberley 10. ix. 1871 on Anson to Kimberley 
28. vii. 1871 (received 4. ix. 1871) CO/ 273/48. 
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1871 Kimberley sent the reports to the Prime Minister and 
held up his despatch of approval to Anson. “The Malay 
pirates are desperate men, and the murders committed on this 
occasion were most atrocious", wrote Kimberley melo- 
dramatically and not very accurately.90' Gladstone was 
prepared to accept Kimberley's judgement, but he wondered, 
with quick perception, whether "on principle as well as for 
want of sufficient force" the governor should not have 
applied first to the Sultan of Selangor.51 Kimberley 
therefore agreed to alter his despatch to Anson. While 
approving of his action he said that in future incidents 
with the Malay States the governor of the Straits should 
ensure that "all means of obtaining redress by peaceful 
means are exhausted before measures of coercion are employeda".22 


Clearly the Selangor Incident was regarded by the 
Colonial Office as exceptional. That the situation in 
Selangor might lead to further crises was not realised, for 
when Ord, who was still weak from malaria, applied for an . 
extension of leave until January 1872, Mr. MacDonald, a-clerk 
in the Eastern department, could see “no reason why Sir H. 
Ord's presence at the Straits is argently needed".95 ord 
did not return until 235 March 1872. 


In summarising British policy in the period of Anson's 
administration we can see that the policy of non-intervention 
was re-affirmed in the face of Anson's and Ord's suggestions 
of change. On the other hand the Selangor intervention 
evidently fell within the category of a local initiative 
which was permissable in an emergency. Moreover, like 
Buckingham before, Kimberley admitted privately that further - 
intervention might be necessary and that they might have | 
to support the Tengku 'Zia'u'd-din. : 


II 


Ord's second tour at Singapore was the period of 
the worst disorders in Perak and Selangor. Aithough his 
actions were circumscribed by the policy of non-intervention 





50. Kimberley to Gladstone 19. ix. 1871. Gladstone Papers, 
British Museum Additional MSS, 44224/203.— : 








51. — to Kimberley 21. ix. 1871. Kimberley Papers 
A/8b. 








52. Kimberley to Gladstone 23. ix. 1871. -Gladstone Papers 
44224/207. eo 3 


Minute by MacDonald 3.x. 1871 on Ord to Kimberley 
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he did his best to understand what was happening. He sent 
Irving on a mission to the west coast in April 1872, and he 
visited Sungei Ujong and Selangor himself in October. He, 
went to Penang in connection with the Larut problem in |. 
December 1872, and finally in August 1873 he committed his 
government to taking sides in the Perak war, much as Anson 
had done earlier in Selangor.54 


It should not be overlooked that in this period 
from March 1872 to May 1873 Ord had a new subordinate at 
Penang. Colonel Anson had applied for leave, and the Colonial 
Office thought_it wise that he should be out of the way when 
Ord returned.55 J.W.W. Birch, who offered to go to Penang, 
was needed at Singapore, so the Colonial Office had to find 
another substitute. The choice fell on G.W.R. Campbell 

(later Sir George) who was Inspector of the Police in Cey_on 
and who had ten years previous experience in India, Park=nson 
suggests that Campbell was rather .a failure at Penang, but he 
probably played a significant part in the development of 
British policy. If the Colonial Office had brought to 

Malaya their general experience of the frontiers of empire, 
Campbell took to Penang his experience of government in the 
Indian states. Moreover, he was not afraid to make bold 
Suggestions for a new policy in Malaya, and he seems to have 
impressed Lord Kimberley when he was on leave in England in 
18735. In fact Kimberley's first admission that intervention 


might be necessary was made after reading one of Campbell's 
reports, 


















Ord faced five serious problems in the Peninsual 
in 1872-3. (1) the controversy over Raja Mahdi, and, after 
the latter's return to Selangor, the consequent adverse turn 
in Tengku 'Zia'tu'd'din's fortunes (2) the possibility of the 
Selangor war spreading to Sungei Ujong. (3) the disputed 
succession in Perak. (4) the Chinese miners war in Larut, 
which became entangled with the Perak dispute, and, through 
the secret societies, directly involved the colony. (5) 

the effect which the Malay problems had on Straits trade, 
which caused further demands for intervention both from 
European and Chinese merchants. Again, this is not the 
place to narrate the details of this situation; what 
concerns us is the changing attitude of the Colonial Office 
to Ord's attempts to match up to his problems. 
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55. 


See. Parkinson 61- 105. 





On Ansonis suplivatien Robert Meade, Assistant Under-sec. 
wrote: “Perhaps it will be just well that Col. Angon . 
should disappear for a time on Sir H. O's. return". 

28. xi. 1871 on Anson to Kimberley 24. x. 1871. 
C0/273/50.. Anson left Penang on 30. iii. 1872. 
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For some reason Ord could not put a foot right with 
the Colonial Office in the vital period 1872-3. He certainly 
convinced them that something had to be done, but unfortunately 
he seemed to do this by his own mistakes rather than by force 
of argument. He was extremely late in forwarding some of his 
reports, and those which reached home in 1872 created a very 
unfavourable impression. By December 1872 - January 1873 
the Colonial Office was quite furious with Governor Ord. 






The trouble began over his relations with the 
Maharaja of Johore. Abu-Bakar wished to purchase some rifles 
from England for his police, but as Kimberley had read from 

a Straits newspaper that the Maharaja was harbouring Raja 
Mahdi (who they knew as the villian of the Selangor Incident) 
with Ord's coliusion, Kimberley demanded an explanation 
before he would sanction the arms purchase, Ord showed 
this despatch to Abu-Bakar, who was pained to think that 
Kimberley was suspicious about his relations with Raja 

Mahdi. Ord also pointed out to the Colonial Office that the 
Straits officials were divided over the rivalry between Raja 
Mahdi and Tengku 'Zia'tu'd'din, and that there were good 
reasons why the Selangor outlaw had not been arrested. 

Before setting out on his expedition to Selangor of October 
1872 he wrote privately to Herbert "I think I might have been 
credited with more common sense". Obviously he was by now 
very frustrated by the policy of non-intervention and 
resented the suspicions which had been entertained in the case 
of Raja Mahdi where he had followed it. .Of the general 
situation in the Peninsula he wrote: "murder, plundering 

and burning are the order of the day, and the bad ones are 
beginning to believe the popular cry that 'nothing will 
induce the Government to interfere" ,57 



















The Colonial Office reaction to this was very 
vehement. On the question of intervention generally Herbert 
wrote: "most certainly the present Governor cannot be 
trusted to interfere wisely". On the specific issue of the 
Johore rifles, by showing Abu-Bakar the despatch Ord was 
"guilty of great indiscretion". "This shows that Sir H. 

Ord hardly understands the rudiments of his duty as a 
Governor", wrote Herbert, and Kimberley agreed that Ord 
Should be censured, although in a manner which would not 
undermine his influence with the Maharaja. Kimberley drafted 
the censure himself on 12 December 1872.28 | 





~ 


56. Ord to Kimberley 10. vii. 1872 & Kimberley to Ord 2. ix. 
1872. C0/273/58. 


57, Ord to Herbert (Private) 24. x. 1872. 00/273/60. 
58. Minutes by Meade and Herbert 26th, Kimberley 28 Nov. and 


Graft dated 12. xii. 1872 on Ord to Kimberley 24. x. 1872. 
C0/ 273/60. 
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By this time the Colonial Office had received the 
results of Ord's visit to Sungei Ujong and Selangor in 
October. Despatches received on 9 December 1872 included 
a summary of Irvings findings in Perak and Selangor (up to 
15 June 1872) and the complaints of Malacca and Singapore 
merchants that Tengku 'Zia'tu'd=din was not receiving 
sufficient support, so that a promising growth in the 
Selangor trade was.endangered. Ord also made a report on 
the 'State of the Country' which he ended by saying 


"I trust it will satisfy your Lordships that 

I have been neither so ignorant nor so unmindful, 
as has been alleged, of the bearing which the 
internal conditions of these States has upon 
certain important interests in the: Settlements, 
and that notwithstanding the little actual 
power I am able to exercise-I have done what I 
could to protect those interests" .59 


Unfortunately the Colonial Office were: not impressed. 
Kimberley wrote on 22 December 1872 that the whole situation 
represented "a tangled web which I. fear Sir H. Ord is not the 
man to unravel".60 At least the. Colonial Office now had 
afew facts; they began to appreciate the complexity of 
Malayan politics, but as yet there was no thought of further 
intervention from London. 


A.week later they received information on the war in 
Larut. It came in the shape of a report describing Lieut- 
Governor Campbell's expedition to the Larut River on 
16-18 October 1872.61 Although the Colonial Office found 
this "unfortunate and undignified", and Parkinson says it 
displayed "wavering indecision" in Penang, in some ways it 
had important consequences. For as it was becoming obvious 
that the Chinese societies at war in Larut were based upon 
Penang, whence their arms were obtained, Campbell made his 
expedition to warn those engaged in this traffic of “the 
grave offence of which they had been guilty" and to “prevent 
turbulence by the presence of a British man-of-war at Larut". 
He did not achieve anything, and he was censured for allowing 
the societies to use Penang as their supply base, but his 
report indicated to Ord, and to Whitehall, the seriousness of 











59. Encl. in Ord to Kimberley 6.xi.1872 (C0/273/61) along with 
(1) a summary of Irving's. memo. of 24. vii. 1872 which was 


not sent in full until after Pangkor. 
(2) Petition of 34 Malacca traders 27. vii. 1872 and J.W. 
W. Birch's answer re-affirming the policy of non- 
. intervention. 
(3). t).H.M. Read's contradictions of Birch, 17.ix.1872. 
See Parkinson 65-66. 
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the Larut war. What is more significant, from the point of 
view of Colonial Office policy, was the ew course which 
Campbell urged. 


Apparently a leading Chinese had told him "When the 
British flag is seen over Perak or Laroot every Chinaman 
will go down on his knees & bless God".62 MTherefore Campbell 
drawing on his Indian experience, wrote urging "the 
appointment of a Resident or Political Officer for certain 
.of the Malay States which I made at some length in 63y letter 
to your address No. 720 of the 6th /September 7".65 This 
may be the letter quoted undated by Wilkinson, ~ tvden clearly 
indicates the source of Campbell's idea: 


"I speak with difference, being so new to this 
portion of the East, but I think it worth 
consideration whe ther the appointment under the - 
British Government of a British Resident .or 
Political Agent for certain of the Malay States 
would not, as in India, have a markedly beneficial 
effect. Such Resident or Political Agent would 
need to be an officer of some position and standinz 
and a man of good judgement and good personal : 
manner, and he should, or course, have a thorough 
knowledge of the Malay language....In India, in 
‘many a native ruled State, it is marvellous 
what. work a single | well-selected British officer 
has effected...." : 


The suggestion met with no response from Ord, who no doubt 
agreed with it but knew it was impossible at the moment. =ut 
‘in London Edward Knatchbull-Hugessen, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary in the Colonial Office, said the fact that. 
Penang was getting mixed up in the Larut war was 


"only one of the many instances in which the 

neglect of proper precautions in the first instance 
has increased difficulties....if my memory is correct, 
the annexation to British Rule of the country in 
which the disturbances took place, and which its 








60. Minute by Kimberley 22. xii. 1872 on Ord despatch of 6. 
xi. 1872. 0C0/273/61. 


61. See Parkinson 75-82. 


62. Campbell to Birch 24. x. 1872 in Ord to Kimberley x3. 
xi. 1872. C0/273/61. 


63. Ibid. 


64. Wilkinson, "Notes on Perak". Papers on Malay Subjects, 
vol. 4 (1908) 99-100. , 
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inhabitants are said to desire, would be most 
beneficial to Penang and contribute to the 
tranquility & prosperity of the Settlements in 
no slight degree - this idea however, is not to 
be encouraged, I suppose, just now...."65 








His supposition proved correct. Kimberley's could not 
agree “that further extension of British territory is the 
proper remedy for these evils. If we are to annex all 

the territory in Asia where there is misgovernment we 

must end in dividing Asia with Russia for I know of no 
part of Asia which is decently governed except those under 
English or Russian rule with very slight exceptions" ,66 


Thus Campbell's suggestions of the Residents, like those 
of the Anson committee, and Knatchbull-Hugessen's idea of 
annexation, fell on deaf ears in January 1873. Yet after 
only eight months Kimberley changed his mind and gave 
Ord's successor the scope which enabled him to fulfill 
Campbell's hopes. What caused Kimberley's crucial volte 
face in the summer of 1873? 


There appear to have been three reasons. Firstly, 
he realised the growing seriousness of the Larut war. 
Secondly, he was subjected to skillful pressure from those 
with economic interests in Selangor. Thirdly, there 
Seemed to be a possibility of foreign intervention. 


During the early months of 1873 various hints were 
received of the growing dangers in Larut. Ord applied a 
blockade, the Admiralty reported that R.N. vessels were 
patrolling off the coast, and Ord admitted that the 
Situation was getting worse and was leading to piracy too. 
As a result, on 7 July 1873, Kimberley admitted that 
something would have to be done. He had just read 
Campbell's report dated 28 June 1873 on Larut, in which 
the Lieut-Governor had written: 


"It is possible that friendly intervention on 
our part would end the condition of things 
described and it is more than probable that a 
resident political officer, a carefully chosen 
discreet man with a good knowledge of the 
people and their language would prevent its 
recurrence. Most native ruled states in and 





65. Minute by K-Hugessen 6.1.1873 on Ord to Kimberley 
ll. xi. 1872. 00/273/61. This suggestion was not 
made in 1872 as stated by Parkinson (p. 106).. 


66. Minuted by Kimberley 8. i. 1873 on despatch cited 
in fn. 65. 
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around India have such officers and the value 
- -of their influence is unquestionable....I have 
found all the Malay potentates most 

amenable to reason, most courteous and most 
anxious to please." 


Kimberley thought it was "an excellent report",68 and a7 
the same time he had a conversation with Campbell, who was 
home on leave.69 Evidently Campbell impressed the Secretary 
of State and possibly it was he who convinced him that 
something would have to be. done. For Kimberley wrote on the 
same day that Sir Andrew Clarke, the next governor, woul 
have to look into the Larut problem: 


"I think we must endeavour to put a stop to these. 
disturbances. It is evident that Penang is a base 

of operations for these contentious Chinese. The 
difficulty is how to do anything without direct 
interference with Perak which is very undesirable.' 70 


Thus, Kimberley, while admitting he should do something “c 
stop the trouble in Larut, still clung to the policy of 
non-intervention. As yet he was undecided what action t< 
take. But at the end of July the second factor came ints 
play and helped him to make up his mind. 


Attracted inevitably by the success of Chinese tir 
mining, a few. Englishmen were attempting to enter the Me iay 
States for the same purpose. The group which was destined 
to influence Lord Kimberley in an unexpected manner was 
the Selangor Tin Company with which James Guthrie Davidson 
and W.H.M. Read were connected. They were both interested 
in Selangor's prospects. Read had attempted to collect 
the Klang revenue on a commission basis for the Sultan in 
1866, but the civil war upset this.71 He was one of those 


who believed the Straits Government was not doing enougk to 
Support Tengku 'Zia'tu'd-din in 1872. Davidson was the 
financial backer of both the Tengku and Yap Ah Loy, and 
therefore he had invested in the success of one side in the 
Selangor war.72 . In March 1873 he secured a concession 
from the Tengku of tin mining rights in Selangor for ten 
years and the Selangor Tin Company hoped to exploit this. 


But the company had first to convince prospective 
investors in PANGAHIES and the City that operations in 





67. Campbell's Report, dated London 28, vi. 1873 (recei-ed 
3. vii. 1873). ©0/273/74. : 


68. Ibid. Minute by Kimberley 7.vii.1873. : 
Vew South Wales correspondence 00/201/569 and 23. v-i. 
1872 on FO to CO. 
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Selangor would be secure. Thus on 25 June 1873 Davidson's 
London solicitors asked the Colonial Office if it would 
allow the company to employ its own soldiers in Selangor 7? 
This was immediately refused, therefore the company trie“ 

a different approach. They turned to their chief ally in 
London, Mr. Seymour Clarke, who was married to Read's 
sister. He was a very successful railwayman, who probably 
became concerned with Malaya, through Read, as a 

telegraph expert. As a young man he had been Brunei's 
chief clerk during the construction of the Great Western 
Railway, and wnile still in his twenties, as Traffic 
Superintendent of the London division, he had demonstrated 
early telegraph equipment before the Duke of Wellington in 
1839, and in 1842 he had organised the first Royal Train.74 
He became General Manager of the newly built Great 
Northern Railway in 1850 and ruled at Kings Cross Station 
(Read's Lorndon_address) until he retired through ill-health 
in July 1870.75 He is said to have been influential with 
Gladstone when the latter arbitrated in railway pooling 
arrangements, and through his railway work he must have 

had useful contacts with manufacturers of telegraph 
equipment, hence his value, I suggest, to Read and the 
companies building telegraphs in South-east Asia. As 
leading London director of the Selangor Tin Company he wés 
given the task of getting the Colonial Office to ensure 
that Selangor was safe for the companies efforts. 





Thus on 18 July 1873 Clarke passed on a letter from 
the Tengku 'Zia'tu'd-din dated 3 June 1873 in which he 
asked a member of the Selangor Tin Company "to ascertain 
if the English, or any otiier Government, would interfere in 
any disturbance that might arise in the territory of 
Salangore". On the face of it this was a vague, and, for 
this period, not an unusual request from the ruler of a small 
state on the fringes of British influence. But Clarke 
also added that a Singapore resident (Read?) had recently 
expressed the view that "the independent sovereigns of the 





69. That Kimberley spoke to Campbell in person may be 
gathered from the record of a conversation on another 
matter mentioned by Kimlerley in a minute on 8.vii.1i875 
on Admiralty to CO 27.vii.1873. (©0/273/72. 


70. Minute by Kimberley 7. vii. 1873 on report of 28. vi. 
1873. ©00/273/74. a 


71. Winstedt, History of Selangor, 19. 





72. Swettenham, F.A. Footprints in Malaya (1947). 20; 


Middlebrook, S.H. "Yap Ah Loy", J.M.BRAS., XXIV, 
Part 2, (1951) 84; Parkinson 68-72. 
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smaller States of the Malayan Peninsular, would put 
themselves under the Protectorate of some European Power, 
and Germany was mentioned as most likely to be approache:: 
failing England."76 Since a naval officer only a week 
before had written to The Times suggesting that German 


intervention in the Straitsoaf Malacca would be unwelcome. ’7 


Clarke's letter brought the third factor into play in 
influencing Kimberley. 





As had been suggested, Kimberley was likely to be 
Sensitive to the dangers Clarke revealed. He supported 
the Dutch war in Acheh because he realised an unsettled 
independent Acheh might provide an excuse for foreign 
intervention. After the incident of the American. colony 
in North Borneo in 1865 and the Italian plans for a pena: 
colony in 1870, the eyesgecres of intervention by some 
power could not be ruled out./7 Thus when in February 
1873 the Foreign Office passed on a Dutch rumour that 
Italy or the U.S.A. contemplated treaties with Acheh, 
although Herbert was at first inclined to dismiss the 
idea, careful inquiries were made in Singapore, Rome and 
Washington before the matter was left./9 When Germany 


was mentioned in connection with Malaya in 1870 Sir | 
Frederic Rogers had said "if Prussia likes to have an 
island there - I should say let her by all means", he 
felt that. the government should not oppose unless it would 
injure British interests.60 The juniors in the Colonia? 
office received Seymour Clarke's letter in the same 
spirit. "The probability of a German Protectorate seems 
small", wrote MacDonald. Cox agreed, but as he cherishec 
prestige he said that "with a judicious Govr we might 
almost imperceptibly have a considerable moral influence 
over the various Native Chiefs". Herbert suggested that 





73. Lambert Burgin, and Petch to Kimberley 25. vi. 1873 and 
CO reply 5. vii. 1873. C0/273/74. 


74. MacDermont, F, T. History of the G.W.R. 57, 230, 66.., 
677. 


(75. Grindley, C.H. History of the G.N.R., 1854-95. 153. 
246; GNR Minute Books 1/36, 148, 236 (by courtesy of 


the Archivist, the British Transport Commission) ; 
Herapath's Journal, XXXVIII (1876) 339 for his obit ry. 
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Sir Andrew Clarke might consider confidentially if it might 
"be safe and advantageous to extend our influence to some 
parts of the Malay territories beyond our settlements". 
Knatchbull-Hugessen said that would be easy, but he 

doubted whether it accorded with the accepted policy: 





"T do not understand that.to be the policy of H.M. 
Government, but rather to keep ourselves to 
ourselves as much as we can & to avoid these 
complications which may follow extensions of 
“‘influence!, which entails as a rule extensions 
of responsibility" ,81 


He can hardly have believed in this; one senses in the 
phrase “keep ourselves to ourselves" a contempt for such an 
attitude. In 1872 he had condemned "the surpassing love 

of Economy" and "dread of ineurring responsibilities" 

which prevented Gladstone from annexing the Fiji Islands, 
and he wrote "Serve us right if Germany annexes Fiji."82 


Barly in. 1873 he said annexation was the ideal solution for 
the Malay States and he urged the annexation of Fiji again. 





Certainly Kimberley saw Seymour Clarke's letter in 
entirely new light. "It would be impossible for us to 
consent to any European Power assuming the Protectorate cf 
any state in the Malay Peninsula". Writing this on 22 
July 1873 he decided to consult the Foreign Secretary 
and the Secretary of State for India. His first idea was 
that Sir Andrew Clarke, the new governor, might make new 
treaties in which the Malay rulers would agree not to cece 
territory to another Power without British consent,8 
Meanwhile he studied what the existing treaties implied. 
MacDonald made a survey of the existing political relations 
with the Malay States on 23 July and Kimberley was. full 
of detailed inquiries. On 31 July 1873 he made an interim 
decision, 84 


Seymour Clarke was to be told that all correspondence 
about the Selangor Tin Company would have to go through the 





79. Memo. by Vivian 25.ii.1873.. Netherlands correspondencs 
F0/37/534; FO to CO 22.ii1.1873. C0/273/73. Herbert 
began a minute "It is hardly supposed that the U.S. 
would interfere in the affairs of Acheen", but he 
crossed this out. , 


80. Minute by Rogers 20.vii.1870 on FO to CO 14.vii.1870. 
_  €0/273/42. 


81. Minutes by MacDonald 19th, Cox 20th, Herbert 21st & 
K-Hugessen 22.vii.1873 on Clarke to Herbert 148.vii. 
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governor. .With this breathing space gained Kimberley 
ordered a thorough Study of the Malayan treaties. .Meanwhile 
he was busily engaged in the early days of August 1873 with 
arrangements for Sir Garnet Wolseley's Ashanti. expedition 

in West Africa - a matter in which Sir Andrew Clarke was an 
adviser, and for which he had been originally selected by 
Kimberley as commander. Before RO hai on the Malayan 
matter Kimberley gave the department a fortnight to prepare 
@ comprenensive memorandum on relations with the Malay 
States under the Indian regime and after "so complete as to 
be intelligible without books or papers."85 Even after 
MacDonald had done this Kimberley still called for some of 
the original documents. He stadied the memorandum most 
carefully and it is adorned with his pencilled comments.86 
Thus Parkinson's statement that "The Colonial was not unduly 
impressed" by Seymour Clarke's letter is quite wrong. 

The reply to Clarke on 5 August 1873, which Parkinson quotes 
- a repetition of the policy of non-interference - was 
Simply designed to gain time. Kimberley told his department 
that the whole question of the Malayan policy. would be deali 
with in connection with Sir Andrew Clarke's instructions. 


IV 


The following pattern emerges then: the Perak anc 
Larut war had caused Kimberley to decide early in July 
that Clarke would have to look into Peninsula affairs; 
the possibility of Evyropean rivalry raised by Seymour 
Clarke added urgency to this inquiry later in July; the 
final step came at the end of August when Kimberley wrote 
the new sovernor's instructions. Before he did this the 
well-known petition from the 248 Chinese traders reached 
London with the comment by Ord tnat the whole of the west 
coast from Province Wellesley to Malacca was in a state of 
anarchy. On 28 August 1873 Cox wrote “Lord Kimberley is 
about to consider how far it may be desirable for the- 
British Govt., that is the Govt. of the Straits Settlements, 





82. Minutes by K- ~Hugessen 22.Vi.1872 on OAG-NSW to 
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83. Minute by Kimberley 22.vii.1873 on Clarke to Herbert 
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to interfere actively in the Malayan States".88 Kimberley 

wrote his famous draft for Sir Andrew Clarke on 31 August,89 
In Parkinson's view "the month or six weeks during which 
the trend of policy was so strikingly reversed" was from 
21 August, when the traders petition arrived, till 20 
September, when Clarke's instructions were sent.90 The 
foregoing argument shows that it took place between early 

duly, when Kimberley saw George Campbell, and 22 July, 
when he contemplated new treaties with the Malay States 
after reading Seymour Clarke's letter. 
petition only underlined a situation which Kimberley had 
already appreciated. After giving Wolseley his Ashanti 
instructions on 10 September Kimberley sent Clarke's 
‘instructions to the Prime Minister with this rather apt 
summary of the situation: 


"The condition of the Malay Peninsula is becoming 


very serious. It is the old story of misgovernment 


of Asiatic States. This might go on without any 
serious consequences except the stoppage of trade 
were it not that Evropean and Chinese capitalists 


The Chinese traders 


stimulated by the great riches in tin mines in 
some of, the Malay States are suggesting to the 
Native Princes that they should seek the aid of 
Europeans.... We are the paramount power on the 
Peninsula up to the limit of the States tributary 
to Siam, and looking to the vicinity of India 
& our whole position in the East I apprehend that 
it would be a serious matter if any other 
European Power were to obtain a footing on the 
Peninsula."91 


He assured Gladstone that the instructions "do not actually 
pledge us to anything but they 
to be made to produce a better state of things". | 
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Parkinson 109. Kimberley made this note after his 
draft of the reply to Seymour Clarke 5.viii.1873. 
00/283/74. . ses cee 


Minute by Cox 28.viii.1873 on Ord to Kimberley 10. 
vii. 1873 (received 21.viii. 1873). C0/273/67. 


Ibid., draft by Kimberley 31.viii.1873 (sent to 
Gladstone 12.ix.1873). . 


Parkinson 111. 





Kimberley to Gladstone 10. ix, 1873. Gladstone Papers 


imply that some attempt is 





44225/103. 
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Thus in the autumn of 1873 the Colonial Office 
realised "we are getting somewhat actively mixed up in Perak 
politics,"92 Captain Speedy joined the Mantri of Larut; 

Ord recognised the latter as an independent ruler thus 
committing the Straits government; .HMS Thalia shelled the 
stockades of the Chinese faction who opposed The government's 
new protege; and in Selangor the alliance with Pahang, 

which was arranged by Ord, enabled Tengku 'Zia'ud-din to 
prevail in the civil war. But the Colonial Office was not 
unduly worried nowthat the Straits government had compromised 
its neutrality in the Peninsula. "I do not see that we can 
avoid interference", wrote Herbert, and he even suggested 
that the Malay rulers should police their rivers with gun- 
beats commanded by Englishmen. Kimberley said “Englishmen 

_ commanding Malay Gun-boats would soon acquire a preponderating 
power in Malay, States".93 The Colonial Office, in fact, 
approved of all Ord's last minute efforts and they settled 

down to await Clarke's report. 













































As everyone knows, Clarke worked on the principle 
that it was necessary to act first and report afterwards. 

By a remarkable coincidence -the telegram announcing the 
Pangkor agreement reached London on 24 January 1874, 

the very day that the dissolution of parliament was 

announced and Gladstone's Greenwich manifesto was published. 
Parkinson makes a good deal of the point that Clarke had 
highly placed friends in both political camps, that he 
therefore went to Singapore in the knowledge that the 
Liberals were about to fall, so that he had reason to. 
presume that a bold policy in Malayq would meet with 
Conservative approval.94 But it is just as likely that 
Clarke, having seen his solution to the Ashanti problem in 
West Africa rejected for Wolseley's more ambitious expedition, 
wished to shine in Malaya and prove that his methods of 
limited intervention would work.95 It-is unlikely that 


Kimberley would have been any less favourable to Clarke's 
solution than Carnarvon, since it was stictly a limited 
intervention, and anyway it had been suggested by Kimberley 
in the instructions. Clarke himself was opposed to Jervois's 
later attempt at annexation in Malaya, which Carnarvon 
Stopped. Disraeli, in spite of the popular conception, had 
serve misgivings about permitting forward moves in South 
Africa and Afghanistan and in his great imperial venture in 
the Eastern Question he stood for neutrality and non- 
intervention as compared with the policy of Russia, and he 





92. Minute by MacDonald 11.x.1873 on Ord to Kimberley 5. 
ix.1873. C0/273/69. 


93. Ibid. Minute by Herbert 11th and Kimberley 12.ix.1873. 











92. 
vereem to annex Egypt. 96 





“Although Carnarvon was a very conscientious Colonial 
Secretary there appears to'be no evidence that he gave to 
Malay .affairsi the same closé attention he gave to certain 
other-matters. It would be fair to say that Kimberley studied 
the Malay problem more carefully than Carnarvon. What is 
important is the fact that both ministers were searching for 
a way of achieving order on the frontier of the empire in the 
Straits by some method which- fell short of the extension of 
.British sovereignty. This was the real origin-of the 
Resident system. People like W.H.M. Read had long hinted, 
-hopefully, that the Malay. States were ripe for some new 
relationship with Britain. The Anson committee and George 
Campbell suggested explicitly the appointment of Residents. 
By coincidence Campbell spoke to Kimberley in London 
.at:the time when the situation on the west coast was causing 
him to change his mind, and Seymour Clarke's production of 
the unlikely threat of a German protectorate was a sort of 
political blackmail to a sensitive diplomatist like Kimberley 
who immediately felt a challenge to Britain's position as 
the paramount power in Malava,. In later yeatts he remembered 
the 'German scare! of 1873.97 





This, I think, is a more satisfactory description of 
the background to the famous instructions of 1873. Since 
Buckingham's.time: Britain's policy had really been 'non- 
intervention - unless.....". There was always the 





95. - Clarke did not, like Wolseley, advocated a British 
expedition:. he also wished to hand the government back 
to Africans after the war. In Malaya too, as compared 
with Jervois, Clarke was a supporter of limited 
intervention. ' 


96. See Moneypenny, W.F. & Buckle, G.E. The Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield London 
(revised edition in 2 vol.) VOL. II, Part 6. 








97. See Thio, E. British Policy in the Malay Peninsula 


1880-1909 (Ph.D. thesis, University of London 1956 
quoted by courtesy of the author) 9 & 316. Kimberley 
wrote in Sept 1881: "Bismarck used to be the bugbear, 
and was believed to have an eye on Selangor" and in 
April 1855: "I mention Germany because some years 
ago the Germans were in telguang: in es now under 
our protection". 
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reservation that intervention might be necessary if British 
interests were affected or if the security of the colony was 
endangered. These were vague, infinitely flexible, conditions. 
The various requests, incidents, qualifications, attempted 
interventions, private admissions, and actual interventions 
between 1868 and 1873.al1 led gradually to the moment in 

1873 when Kimberley said ‘'the time has come'. He decided 

then that something more comprehensive should be done to solve 
the Problem, so he hoped, once for- al1.98 








98. I must acknowledge the criticism and advice received 
from Dr. C.D. Cowan of the School of Oriental & 
African Studies, with whom I discussed the ideas 

contained in this article. 
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THE STUDY OF COLONIAL HISTORY* 
_ by F. J. WEST. 





Charles Kingsley, a popular novelist, - he had 
written Westward Ho ‘among other books and was yet to write 
The Water Babies, - was appointed to the Kegius Chair of 
Modern History in Cambridge in. May 1860. His lectures, it 
was said, were those of ‘a poet and a moralist, a politician 
and a theologian, and, above all, a friend and counsellor of 
voung men'. They were, his critics agreed, certainly not 
those of an historian and a scholar. Such attacks upon him 
as an historical novelist rather than an historian, combined 
with the strain of coming up to Cambridge from his rectory 
twice a year to deliver his lectures, caused him to resign 
his chair in 1869, to be succeeded by John Robert Seeley. 
Seeley was a classicist, who had also published a religious 
work, Ecce Homo, the centre of one of those ferocious 
Victorian doctrinal controversiese He had published nothirg 
historical but historical speculation had always interestec. 
him, and thus qualified, he became Regius professor, holcirg 
the Chair until 1895. After his Inaugural Lecture, W. H. 
Thompson, the witty and acid Master of Trinity, observed. 
"Well, well. I did not think we should so soon have 
occasion to regret poor Kingsley.’ Such were the beginnings 
of the serious study of imperial and colonial History in 
English universities. 


In 1884 Seeley published The Expansion of England, 
a book which was composed of lectures which he had 
delivered in Cambridge. Seeley had always, even in his 
inaugural lecture, insisted that history was political 
history, and primarily useful for the practice of politics. 
Indeed, when the History Tripos was established in 1873, he 
had tried to insist that it be the Political Tripos, and 
failing this, infused a strong political element into the 





° I am indebted to an historian, Professor Asa Briggs, 
and an anthropologist, Professor Mex Gluckman, for 
reading and commenting on this paper. 
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asi leaks In the preface to The Expansion of England he had 
asserted that ‘the ultimate object of all my teaching here is 


to establish this fundamental connexion, to show that politics 


and history are only different aspects of the same ‘study! 
-and when he came to examine imperial history, he did so in 
‘terms of the relations between Huropean powers, and fora 
ote practical purpose. As he says in his first lecture: = 


 tgome countries, such as Holland and Sweden, : ‘might 
pardonably regard their history as in a manner 


wound up. ‘They were once great, but the conditions 


of this greatness have passed away, and they now 
hold a secondary place. Their interest in their 

-- Own past is therefore either sentimental or purely 

scientific; the only practical lesson of their 
history is a lesson of resignation. But Hngland 
has grown steadily greater and greater, absolutely 
at least if not always relatively. It is far 
greater now than it was in the 18th century; it 
was far greater in the 18th century than in the 
17th, far greater in the 17th than in the 16th. 
The prodigious greatness to which it has attained 
makes the question of its future infinitely 
important, and at the same time most anxious, 
because it is evident that the great colonial 
extension of our state exposes it to new dangers, 
from which in its ancient, insular insignificance 
it was free.! 


The consequences of this view are worked out in the rest of 
the book.. The first-half is concerned with the history of 
the First British Empire: the expansion of England up to 
the loss of the American colonies. What Seeley concerned 
himself with were the wars and rivalries of the HBuropean 
powers puto S eoreenees colonies: Spain, Holland, France, 
_ England. © raced the events by which England subdued: her 
rivals ana’ established her greatness. The second half is 
concerned with India, ‘the brightest jewel of the Crown’. 
Once. again, his analysis was wholly political: ssh we 
conquered India, how we govern India. : 





3 ae =F Seeley, The Expansion of England, (London 1883). 
Ce J eRe Seeley, PpP- 1-2. : 3 : } | 









96 
| . No doubt this political interest in the Empire ws 
a natural: attitude to Seeley and his contemporaries, 
(Macaulay was, after all, a practising politician), and it 
is an attitude which has coloured a great deal of subsequert 
historical writing. Applied to imperial history, it has 
meant the study of the areas: coloured red on the map. For'y 
years or more after Seeley had lectured in Cambridge, the 
_echoes of his theme still lingered in the preface to the 
first volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire 


at aa in 1929. The editors: stated in anne preface 
that, 








‘Out of the ambitions of that adventurous age 
‘{i.e. the Tudor) when men dreamed greater dreams 
for England and set out to realise them, grew 
the maritime state which, shaped amid the 
successive: conflicts of modern history, has 
developed in the twentieth century into the ., 
British Commonwealth of Nations. A long study 
of colonisation and imperial policy, of the risc 
-and growth of new nations and the assumption 

of vast responsibilities, a story varied in its 
scene but finding its unity in the activities oi 
a maritime end commercial people, runs through 
the intervening centuries. The time has not yet 
come wien that story can fully be written. The 
British Fupire is still in the long period of 
its growth. 


‘There was, of course, in the monumental volumes 
that. followed, an advance on Seeley. Historians began to 
look at imperial history not merely from the centre of 
Empire, but from the outskirts too. Thus the general plan 
Of the work was a number of volumes dealing with the Empire 
seen from bNgland, and others which dealt with individual 
dominions and colonies, India being treated separately 
although two of the Indian books fitted into the scheme of 
the history of the Hmpire. Nevertheless, both the general 
history and the Indian volumes were built on a political 
framework. They equated Empire with political sovereignty, 
and within each dominion or colony, they dealt primarily 
with political history. In the Indian volumes, the writers 
were concerned with war and rivalries, Huropean competition 
and struggles, the ox~ganisation of the Hast India Company, 
and the legal, administrative, and financial, neti aaeene tens 
required to run the Indian Empire. 





3e “= ee History of the British Empire, (Cambridge, 
1929) i, ve (Cambridge 1940). 
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a “The tradition or netias in which these ‘volumes 
stand was modified when the second of thea. was published. 
_very much out of its chronological order, in ‘1940, becau:e 
some of. the contributors had Degun. to. discard. the .old pru- 
occupation with political. empire and to treat the expans:.or 
of England as. something more. than the extension .of politicel 
sovereignty. C. R. Fay coined the phrase ‘informal empire’, 4 
and began to look at regions not under, political control 
but which saw the economic activity of Hnglishmen. The 
investment of British capital in, the dominions had, of course, 
attracted some notice earlier, but its significance could 
only begin. to be explained when it was compared with British 
investment in South America or China which: were outside the 
political bonds of empire. By discarding the political 
connexicn as the chief criterion for the study of imperial 
history, :it‘was possible to. breat the, Smpangnon of fngland 
=neh: more adequately. : oe ie 


In 1953. John. Gallagher. and Ronald Robingon. ‘catriea 
Fay's approach a stage further, and denied that the. ; 
traditional political. ,interpretation which had distinguished 
between an ‘imperialist!.phase. and. an. ‘anti-imperialist' 
one, and connected both with the rise or. decline. of. the. 
doctrines cf !Free trade' (by taking the statements of: 
political economists at their face. value), could be. -. 
maintained at all:>. They. quoted a diverse collection of 
economists and political. ht pan evacund for example, 
who said. reed ok, . 


“when Pree comps obition was at: its: height. de, 

“between 1840-and:1860 the leading British 
bourgeois pcliticians were:.... of the ‘opinion 
that the liberation ot colonies and: their 

- complete separation from Great Bri tain Was 
inevitable and. desirable’; : reg tine 


Professor Leng er who wrote™ that in the: Lact: ciaiber' of. the 
19th century ‘there’ was an obvious danger thas 
the British €export) market would be steadily 
. Restricted. Hence the emergence and sudden _ 
flowering cf the movement for expamsicn. ... 
Manchester doctrine had been belied by.the facts 
It was an citworn Aescswge, * to das thrown into ~o 
| “discard. 19°. 





4e CHB, Bes thy, 399. 


Se Sohn’ Gallagher and Ronald obdAcon: 'The. Im 1 
of Free Trade*,..Eeononic History: weideoenn.? vol. vi, 
‘no i; pp. 1-15. ; ge 





“Gallagher ¢ and Robinson, po 2s 
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In fact, of course, even in terms of the orthodox poliiiczel 
view of empire, this anti and pro imperialist distinctina 
was dubious, but in the regions of tinfomal empire' th> 
distinction was absolute*nonsense. Gallagher and Robir: cor 
maintain that a steady policy of imperial interest was 
consistently maintained; ‘even ‘when it. was accompanied, «is 
it:was in the case of the Transvaal, by political withdvaval. 
British paramountcy, they say, was bee as! —. As 
Lord Aberdeen said in 1845, 








Ait is unnecessary to add that Her Majesty's 
‘government will not view with indifference tre 
assumption by another power of a Protectorats. 
which they, with due regard for the true a 
of those (Pacific) islands, have refused. ' 


The inadequacies of ‘political empire' as an 
approach to the study of colonial history have become 
obvious although this does not prevent historians writing 
books which still rest on what the Governor said to th« 
Colonial Office and vice versa. The view has steadily =ained 
ground that the history of the expansion of ingiand mv«. be 
seen as part of the general expansion of Hurope, and a=: the 
activity of some ing lishmep or some Frenchmen rather ti-n 
the Baglish or the French. With sad lapses, the idea -f 
‘informal empire' as a vital part of the process of . 
expansion has come to be fairly Ste eagh we | accepted. Wit 
is not generally. acknowledged is that even this ch: .1ge 
of attitude, which 1s primarily that of the economic 
historian, does not go far enough. ‘The emphasis is st: 3.1 on 
Kuropean activity, and although this is more adequatel> 
studied than ever before, a large sector of imperial o: 
colonial history is.still ignored in the majority of w: it ngs 
On colonial policy and practice by failure to give due 
importance to non-European activity. There are, of co.vs:, 
exceptions, notably emong those historians who have hed to 
face the task of writing African or asian history, but it is 
still possible for a scholar to write, for example, abcut 
the policy of Sir Stamford Raffles in Java without 
discussing, almost without mentioning, the Javanese.” 





Te Gallagher and Robinson, pp. 3-4. 


8. J. W. Davidson, The Study of Pacific ines | ee an 
National University, Canberra, 1955) pop. is or.: of 
| the most recent statements of the views 


9. For example, M. Perham, Native Administration in 

Ni ro pan (Oxford 1937); J. S. Furnivall, Colonia. 
icy and. Practice, (Cambridge 1949); L. H. Gann, 

The Birth of a Plural Society, (Manchester 1958), rave 

all begun to come to grips with the existence and she 

importance of indigenous peoples but, unfortunatel:. 

J. S&S Bastin, The Native Policies of Sir Stamford 

Raffles in Java and Sumatra, (Oxford 1957), has no%. 






























It may seem a commonplace that in many colonial areas 


. Buropean’ activity. is only one part of a situation whici 


includes the activity of the indigenous people and pernas 
other races, and that any account which leaves out their 
existence their inter-actions with Huropeans is : 
defective,“ but such an obvious truth, if itis acknowl séged 
at all, is often given a propitiatory nod before the writer 
settles down to the dynamic factor of the Muropean presence. 


An explanation of this ignorance or half heart ed 
recognition is not difficult. Preoccupation with the 'white' 
dominions of settlement, concentration. on the study of. 


. policy: rather than practice, both play their part in 
diverting attention from the existence and-the importance of 


indigenous people, -But the major difficulties have probably 
been technical. Many of the indigenous societies with 
which Europeans have come into com act in their colonics 
have been pre-literate; they have had none of the docuents 
with ‘which an historian normally works. Some recognition 
of the difficulty is revealed in ‘the attempt which scholars 
have made to: commit to paper tribal traditions or 
genealogies, but this is only to deal with one aspect of 
the problem... The real need is to know the social structure 
of indigenous peoples, the ways in which it. changes in 
contact with Europeans, and the ways in which Huropean 
activity is affected by indigenous culture and the changes 
which occur within it. Such knowledge is the field of 
social anthropology into which historians have seldom: nad - 
the courage to trespass« Even if they had, the further 


‘difficulty arises that social anthropology generally deals 


with the “contemporary situation not with past ones, and 

such information as tt can provide may not be directly 
relevant to the study of the past. Faced witha pre-i* terate 
society in the colonial situation, it is all too easy +o 
conclude that it is outside the scope of historical ) 
knowledge, to concentrate on what can be adequately known 
from the. records of wuropean activity, and to rest consent 
with only a partial description of the Daal aty of much 
—— or —— history. 


it 


Any one of the smail number of recent books in 
the Pacific. could be used to illustrate both the difficulties 
and the dangers of trying to write colonial history of the 
kind which will adequately describe the realities of tie 








10. C.H.Beu. III. (1959) in its references | to Africa or 
Malaya hardly touches upon the indigenous peoples. 
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colonial cituation, + but it seems more profitable, certainly 
less invidious, to take an example from a recent piece of 
research of my own on gomparative colonial administration 

in the South Pacific.+ 





One of the colonies used in the c omy. arison was 
Tahiti or, more formally, French Polynesia. There is an™ 
enormous litera afyre about Tahiti, but very little of it is 
historiography. The legendary affection of Tahitian 
women, the romance of the South Seas, the lives of Gaugin 
and Loti, the missionaries, travellers, traders, and beach 
combers, all have contributed to it, but the history of 
Taniti’' has yet to be well written. "French scholars have 
generally ignored the Pacific colonies, and British ones 
have contented themselves with incidental references or 
summary dismissal. S. H. Roberts, for example, who wrote 
the standard English book on French colonial policy, devoted 
five pages to Tahiti, regarded the French annexation as the 
destruction of a well organised native kingdom which was 
abandoned by Britain in its hour of need. Of the French 
CELE ELEC Ton: he observes that. 


1t kept the ,roup stagnant, deatongen native lite 
almost entirely’. The Lantana: spreads, the 
hibiscus grows: the natives decline, but those 
who remain are luscious tawny morsels for the 
French..... Tahiti represents the spirit of 

. cOlonisation drugged and confused by the gentle 
and ever so desirable lasciviousness of those 
tropical lands where existence is easy and the 
natives complaisant. “Ari'ana" there is 

3 banana but so far, not for Tahiti.' 





ll. For example J. D. Legge, Britain in Fiji 1858-1880 
(London 1958), who makes an attempt to explain Fijian 
society; W. P. Morrell, Britain in the Pacific islands, 
(Oxford 1960), who is aware of the problem but. 
principally concerned with Europeans; C. D. Rowley, The 

' Australians in German New Guinea (Melbourne 1959) who 
fails to grapple with it; J. C. Beaglehole, The 
Journals of Captain James Cook (Cambridge for the — 
Hakluyt Society 1955) vol. i. clxxii, whose discussion 
is admirable but doubted by some anthropologists. 


12. Part pf a comparative. study of native administration in 
Piji, American Samoa, and French Polynesia, to be 
published under the title Political Advancement in 
the South Pacific, Oxford University Press, 196l. 





13. See C. R. H. Taylor, A Pacific Bibliography, 
(Wellington 1951). 


14. S. H. Roberts, History of Seana Colonial Policy 
(London 1929) vol. ii, pp. 1786-1893. ~ 
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To other scholars, like J. M. Ward, Tahiti is 
merely a place which was the scene of law and disorder in 
the early 19th century apg wee was the occasion of Arglo- 
- French imperial rivalry. Both accounts do Tahiti less 
than justice, because it has an interest in its. yom rieat 
as the first missionary kingdom in the Pacific,+ because 
what happened on a small scale in Tahiti under missionzry 
influence and French. colonial practice, illustrates some of 
the processes involved in colonial rule in other larger and 
less easily studied areas, because Tahiti offers an . 
oppoxvunt oy: of writing much more than conventional, colonial 
StvoLly e 


The starting point for a history of colonial rule 
in Tahiti is the nature of Tahitian society before the 
Europeans came, for the customs and social organisatior. of 
the Society Islanders are factors of major importance in 
the course of events, and they vitally affected the we; in 
which the institutions of colonial rule operated. A mmber 
of European accounts survive from the days of first ccr tact 
between white men and the Polynesians, of which the 
outstanding one is that of Captain Cook, a careful end 
exact observer. Writing in his journal on 21 June 1/59, 
Cook described an incident which will serve to il ee 
both the value and the Limitations of his account. 


This. morning a Chief whose name is ‘Oamo, a one 
we had not seen before, came to the Fort, thre 
came with him a Boy about 7 years of Age anc a 
young Woman of about 18 or 20; at the time o” 
their Coming Obarea and several others were -n 
the Fort, they went out to meet them, having 
first uncover'd their heads and bodies as lc v7 








15. dM. Ward, British Policy in the South Pacific,. 
(Sydney 1948); or J. I. Brookes, International Rivalry 
in the Pacific Islands 1800-1875, (California 194"). 


16. A fact adequately recognised by mission histories end, 
in a more scholarly way by A. A. Koshinen, Missic ary 
Influence as a Political Factor in the’ Pacific Is-ands, 

Helsinki 1°53). 


17. . Others were Sir Joseph Banks, Bougainville, George 
Foster, J. R. Foster, J. A. Moerenhout, George 
Vancouver, S. Wallis, W. Bligh, and J. Wilson, all 
of whose journals or records are in print; see 
Taylor, op. cit. 


Beaglehole, pp. 103-4. 
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as their waists and the same thing was done by all those that were on 
the outside of the Fort; as'we looked upon this as. a ceremonial Respect 
and had not seen it paid to danyonebefore we thought that this Oamo 
must be some ‘extraordinary person’ and wonder'd to see so little: notice 
taken of him after the ceremony waS dver.. The young Woman-that came 
along with him Could not-be prevail'd upon to come into the:Fort and the 
Boy was carried upon a Mans'Back, altho! he. was. as able to walk as ths 
Man who carried-him, . This lead us to inquire who’ they were and we was 
inform'd that the Boy was Heir apparent to the Sovereignty of the’ Island 
and the young woman was his sister and such the respect was. paid then, 
which was due to no one else except the Areedehi which was not Tootaha 
from what we could learn, but some-other person we had not seen, or 

like to do, for they say he is no friend of ours and therefore will not 
' come near us, The young Boy above-mention'd is Son to Oamo by Obarea, 
but Oamo' and Obarea did not at this time ‘live ‘together as man and wife 
_he not being able to endure with her troublesome dispossion. I mention 
' this because it shews that separation in the Marriage state. is not uniknom 
to this people owOR epee 





Cook carefully noted details which other European visitors didnot, ond 
this entry is an invaluable account of certain characteristics ofthe Tahi - 
tians, but the significance of what he saw could not be known to Cook, 
partly: because he knew nothing of Tahitian society other than his own 
observation, partly because his attitude was that of a European explain- 
ing what he saw in terms of concepts taken, naturally enough, from 

his own society. Thus he mentions the idea of Sovereignty and the 

idea of Divorce, and he interprets what he saw in terms of them. This is a 





_ 


19. W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, (London 1831); Teuira Henry, 
Ancient Tahiti (Honolulu 1928) 


20. Orsmond's papers are incorporated into Teuira Henry's book, the 
original manuscripts having disappeared. Teuira was his: grand- 
daughter who taught in Tahiti; Ellis, p.240. 


21. The principal anthropological works are R. W. Williamson, The 
Social and Political. Systems of Central Polynesia, (Cambridge 1924) 
3 vols; E.S.C. Handy,. History and Culture in the Society Islands, 
(Honolulu 1930); and a more modern interpretation ii, D. Sahlins, 
Social Stratification in Polynesia, (Seattle 1958). I.am also 
indebted to Professor Douglas Oliver of Harvard University who 
is presently engaged in anthropological research in the Society 
Islands, | ; : jatte 
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general characteristic of most European records of contact with the 
Tahitians, and even missionaries who, a little later, lived and worked 
among the people, could not escape this natural tedency to explain — 
what oe. sae in terms of attitude and values of their own European 
society, +? Orsmond, a missionary who was described by his contemporary 
Moerenhout ‘as being the European most deeply versed in Polynesian | 
tradition', (he spoke Tahitian fluently and knew many old chiefs and: 
priests whose words he recorded), still used concepts like ‘royalty’ ani 
kingship' to describe Tahitian society, words like ‘idleness! to describe 
Tahitian personal qualities, and, being a missionary, refused to use’ any 
words at all to describe certain features of society over which, he said, 
'a curtain must foreover be dropped', 20 We must be grateful for the 
facts which such Europeans collected, but look elsewhere for their 
significance before tuey can be used to help the writing of colonial 
history; look, in fact, to the socil anthropologist who, using these - 
records and studying the social structure of Tahiti and other Polynesian 
islands, can provide what he would call a ‘conceptual framework" by which 
the historian = | begin to interpret the significance of what observers 
like Cook saw, 2! - : ; 


The incident which he described in June 1769 becomes significmt 
only when Tahitian witness. is heard. Cook became aware of a change ir. 
the power of his friends Oamo, Obarea, and their son, and he-and Bligh 
_ of the Bounty who visited Tahiti in 1788, discovered that the powerful 
chief of the Matavai Bay region was the man whom Cook described in the 
entry quoted as someone he had not seen, the man whom he called the. 
Areedehi, and whom he discovered in his next voyage to be called Otoo. 
Both he and later European visitors, having decided that Obarea, whom 
they treated as 'queen' of Tahiti, had lost her power, transferred the 
sovereignty to Otoo whom they treated as 'king'. By the time the 
missionaries had realised the error of this belief, it was too late; 
having been treated as 'king' Otoo had vehaved like one and Europesn 
fortunes in Tahiti were bound uo with his. The reality behind there 
appearances (or disappearances) of powerful chiefs was much more 
complicated than Europeans realised, and it could certainly not be 
adequately described in terms of 'sovereignty' and ‘kingship’. The 
complications were difficult enough even for the Tahitian born witt.in 
the chiefly class, ' 





22. H. Adams, Tahiti: Memoirs of Arii Taimai, (New York 1947) 
23. By name Teriirere i Tooarai, aeii nui of Papara. 
24 Journal of Sir Joseph Banks, (London 1896), p. 104, 
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When Henry Adams, seeking relief from his personal sorrows and ;’ 
relaxation after his professional exhaustion with the History of the United 
States, landed in Tahiti in 1891, he made friends with. an old lady who 
had been born in 1824 or thereabouts, and who united in her nerson two 
of the lines of descent of famous Tahitian chiefly families. Lying on her 
mat, She related to Adams her genealogy, the traditions she had-heard in 
her youth, and the Tahitian politics which lay behind the appearances 
presented to Europeans.2~ The people whom Cook met. in June 1769, 
whose Tahitians names were Amo, Puréa, arid Tuteha, had recently figured 
in a change in the oalance of power inside Tahitian society. Amo and 
Pugpea belonged to the ruling family in one of the three, districts which 
were traditionally pre-eminent, although they had family connections which 
gave them status in the Matavai Bay district. A little while before this 
family had been over-thrown by an attack led by the Tuteha (whose social 
statue was not so high as theirs) and Vehiatua (head of a famous but less 
distinguished family), because of the ambitions of Purea for her son, 
the boy Cook Had been seen, The reverence with which Amo was : 
greeted at the Fort was intended his father's rank and authority at birth, 
the latter becoming guardian. Purea's ambitions were resented and finally 
forcibly resisted because they represented breaches of Tahitian custom, 
and when Cook met the family they were refugees; indeed when Cook and 
Banks visited the beach, *4 Because of their traditional rank and family 





25. One statement will suffice. ‘In te absence of sons, daughters 

7 inherited. chieferies and property in the lands that went with the 
chief's names.or titles, and these chiefesses in- their own right 
were much the same sort of personages as. female sovereigns in 
European history;..they: figured as prominently in islands politics 
as Catherine of Russia, or Maria Theresa of Austria, or Marie 
Antoineete of France or Marie Louise of Parma, in the politics of 
Europe.' Adams, p. 10, .- ald" 


26. Adams, ps 15. 
27.6 Sahlins, pp. 38-41; Handy, p. 42 ff 
28, Adams, p, 7 quoting Arii Taimai in the first person. 


Handy, vp. 48; 75-76. 
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connections Amo, Purea, and the boy especially, were received with marks 
of respect at Matavai Bay, but politically their power was weak. Tuteha 
was more politically important and Otoo, whose Tahitian name was Tu or 
later Pomare, although of higher traditional rank than Tuteha, was also 
politically overshadowed by him. Purea's son never recovered political 
eminence, and when Tuteha was killed in the defeat of his attack-on the 
ally who had helped him achieve his victory, Tu or Pomare emerged: into 
prominence, On Gook's latervisits and during Bligh's period of five 
months on the island, Pomare ventured to come to Matavai Bay to meet 
them, which he had not dared to do earlier, and with the support of 
European muskets begain to lay the foundations of his power which 
eventually led to a Tahitian kingdom de facto under his control as 

well as, in European beliefs, de iure, 


The Tahitian side of thestory begins to lend some dept to an 
account of what their society wad like when the Europeans came, and 
what was happening from their point of view, but, valuaole as it is, it is 
still preserved by Europeans whose perception was controlled by their own 
assumptions, and it is 2 story told by Tahitians of chiefly rank. Henry 
Adam's 'chiefess'!, or Orsmond's informants, introduced some of the com- 
plexities which are missing from purely European records, but they too 
fail to exhaust the realities of the situation. A good deal of Adam's 
Tahiti-is expressed in European concepts which his informants could 
scartely — have held; he had in part interpreted his story in terms 









30. Adams, p. &. 


31. Adams, pp. 42-6, Purea, having imposed a rahui (ban on certain 
economic consumptions) to prepare 2 feast for Teriirere at-whith 
he would weat the sacred feather girdle for the first time, 
refused to entertain her female relatives, as by custom she 
should, when they visited for the express purpose of breaking 
the rahui in this way. The war against Papra avenged the’ 

insult. 
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intellegible and familiar to his Eurovean readers.” And no doubt the 
replies Orsmond received to his enquiries were coloured by the concepts 
in terms of which he framed his questions. An illustration of this is 
Adams' statement, which may very well have been the chiefess! belief 

in 1891, that Tahitian society was an aristocratic society,2° and his 
story of the downfall of Purea and therise of Pomare is a story of 
quarrelling chiefs in which other people move dimly and insignificantly 
in the background, Orswond's account, too, is dominated by the principle 
of aristocracy, Both records are aware that 'Kingship' is not really 

a concept which was known in Tahitian society, but they have replaced it 
with a class structure which is essentially European, Tahitian society 
was Something more than this again, 





How much more is revealed, not by written records, whether of 
European or Tahitian bias, but by knowledge of how Tahitian society worked 
derived from a social anthropologist's general belief about the working 
of society of the Polynesian type, of which there are surviving,functionirg, 
examples, Now it is undoubtedly true that there was an organised ind . 
graded system of rank in Tahiti,?? There was a broad division between 
titled people, the arii, and untitled ones, and there were further 
distinctions of status witiin each of these two groups. Thus an arii 
might be a small local chief, of which there were many, or one to whom 
Cook's description areedehi, correctly arri zahi or arii nui, might 
be applied: a great chief of whom there were relatively few (perhaps 
only five) of whom three had specially high social status. Many early 
European visitors stressed the arbitrary power of these high chiefs, 
symbolished by the respect paid to Amo and Purea's son, the fact that he 
was carried to avoid the ground becoming charged with his mana which would 





32. Such victories had been known in pre-European Tahiti. The Papara chiefs 
had themselves overthrown the power of the more ancient family of Vaiari. 
What distinguished Pomare's victory was not really his new weapons, but the 
fact that Euronean sunport made it vermanent,. 


33. The marae of which there were a great many to be seen in Tahiti by the 
early visitors, was a stone meeting place in which each member of the:’ 
family had a seat or leaning stone. It was a social, ceremonial, and 
religious meeting place with which went the family title and lands. A seat 
jin the marae established rights in both of these, The marae also helped 
to preserve the family genealogy, and the socially superior families had 
ancient and famous marae. ‘Thus Vaiari the most distinguished, had two 

the marae Farepua and the marae Tahiti from which the head of the 

family took his titles, Maheanu of Farepua, Teriinui of Tahiti, the last 
of which was borne by idams' friend Arii Taimai. Without a seat in the 
marae district or family a man or woman hid no standing. 


34. Unlike Samoa, where the matai system of rank and titles still 
functions and is an esstial vart of the machimry of modern government, 
see F, M. Keesing, Modern Samoa, (London 1934) 
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prevent its use by lesser people, the power to lay a ban.on certain economic 
consumption, the right to order human sacrifices, the death ‘which overtook 
those who walked behind him or Stood higher than he did. In fact, this 
chiefly power was neither so absolute nor so arbitrary as it appeared: - 
had very definite ‘limits, ~ These were in part geographical, An arii nui's 
authority did not extend generally over Tahiti, and Amo's presence at, 
Matavai Bey and the respect the son received were due to a family connection 
with the district; they would probably ‘not have ventured into the district 
beyond, nor recéived their ceremonial respect if they did.28 Stricter 


limitations still were imposed: by the nature of Tahitian society. The 
lesser chiefs who.were heads of extended families or tne landed. gentry who 
though not of the arii class controlled their own family lands, were to a 
- large extent autonomous, paid their reverence to the great chief but by 
their direct control over their people could grant or with-hold the co- 
operation upon which his actual power depended.2? At this lesser chiefly 
level, the relationship between a chief, a landed gentleman, and his 
people, was much more patriarchal than aristocratic; it was a reciprocal 
relationship, as indeed, although overlaid by tabu, was thet with the high 
chiefs, The reciprocity was expressed in the open councils which .dvised 
the high chief, in the economic services which were renredered to him 
. and which he returned in the form of feasts or by organising ceremonial 
activity, snd in the religious services he rendered: by forcussing in his 
person the mana or mystical power ‘of Polunesian cosmology, representing the 
‘ first Hine of descent from an ancestor or 2 god, he adjusted she relations 
. between gods ind men, sometimes himself, sometimes through 2 class of priests 
who unheld -his authority. And 2. chief's authority rested ultimstely on his 
religious function, on supernstural sanctions, for his physical power hed 
_ no necennory rel-tionship to his socisl or religious pre-eminence; 30. and 
in politic-l and economic »ctivity, in the l st resort he responded to the 
needs of his people or he perished, He ws bound in 2 web of custom which 
operated to define .nd control relationships 211 the way down the social 
. Serle; ond which, when broken, brought cbout physic-l and supernatursl 
_ penalties, Thus, for example, Pures was over=-thrown when she flouted 
Tahitian custom, 24 and thus wos her son's high chiefly rank recognised even 
wher his physical power was broken: to his people he was still a necessary 
part of their life, If he, and not Purea, had violated custom he might 
have been overthrown or deprived of his title, but his place as a focus of 
mana, as @ symbol of the unity of his people would have been filled by 
another in the same, or as close a line of descent as possible, Such a 
‘functional! hyothesis is essential to ah historian's understnading of 
‘what really happened in Tahitian society, and to any explanation of the 
effects of European contact; especially is it necessary to explain the 
history and the operation of European institutions in such @ Polynesian 
setting. 


The 'kingship' is an example, From the European point, of view, 
deriving from 2 monarchical society, a king wos 4 natural thing to find, 
ond 2 convenient one: for the purposes of Europe2n commerce and mission 
nctivity, it wos useful to hove one ruler who could be held responsible 





35. C.G. Hempel, ‘The Function of General Laws in History’, Journ21 
of Philosophy Vol. 39. 


36. V.H. Gelbr-ith, Studies in the Public Records, (London 1948), p. 6 ff. 
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for his people's act, who could.order or influence them in suitable 
directions, . It was 2 short step from this belief to actually helping 
him to establish and. maintain his 'kingship', -The 'monarchy!.was an 

. alien concept which: depended, on the surface, upon European sanctions, 
but had this been the whold story, it would have collapsed much sooner . 
than it did. For some of the roots of 'King' Pomare's strength topped the 
deeper levels of Tahitian custom, His family may traditionally have . 
been insignificont, but it was rising in prestige before the -Europeans 
came, By marriage and descent, by the sacred stone from the ancient and 
fabulour home of chiefs in the island of Raiatea, by the right to wear 
the sacred red-ferther girdle, Pomare had become 2 high chief, 2nd when he 
began his conquest of his 'kingdom', it was 2 victory consolidated by | 
Polynesian custom,32 Thus through on ancestor tie claimed 2nd took for his 
son the tile Vehiatua, he arranged that the first children of the famous 
Papara family of Amo and Purea should be married to his own children. and 
he established his own rights in defested districts by cssuming thei» 
titles of rank and a seat in their marae, 33 


‘Pomare was concerned to acquire the traditionalqu-lifics tions 
and symbols’ of rank throughout the island; and whether or not his ‘non 
archy' was supported or resisted depended quite ss much upon his satisfying 
these Tahitian criteria as upon his Erropean support, In default of other 
claimants, Pomare satisfied the need for a high chief in those districts 
in which he assumed the titles of rank, until other changes within Tahiti 
caused the needs themselves to disappear; changes such as the conversation 
_ of Christianity wrought in destroying the concept of mana, or the French 
- attempt to create an-individual system of land tenure, or the creation of 
courts of ustice to supplement and eventually to replace Tahitian custom, 
As these changes worked themselves out, the Polynesian vases of the 
kingship vanisHed, as did the challenge to them from the districts, like 
Papara, in which they had never been firmly established. When the ‘kingship! 
was finally dispensed with by the French government in 1880, its Polynesian 
functions had largely vainshed, but in the first third of the 19th century 
any historical account which leaves out its traditional aspects to 
‘ concentrate upon its European relationships is ignoring the realities of 
this colonial situstion,. 


III 


There is no difference in principle -etween this analysis of a 
small section of Tahitian historv and the enalysis which might be offered 
to explain most African 1nd Asian situntions; indeed Tahiti is in some 
respects more difficult beccuse the old society hes lergely vanished 
and the possibility of extming, 78 % guide to an historicsl “ccount, 4a 
current situation in which the old iden of rank nd suthority still 
opernte, had gone.24 Hence the social anthropologist, 26 well as the _ 
historian, must rely rather more on informed guesswork than would ae 
normally be the case, but guesswork guided, not merely by the recorded 

- historical facts but by 2 considerable body of knowledge sbout the 

. workings of Polynesian society in Samoa, Tonga, New Zealand, and. other. 
Pacific areas, In much of Africa, and Asia, this element of informed 
guesswork could be very mich reduced because in many of. the areas 
European activity, the social structure of the indigenous people ‘exposed 
to it still functions, albeit in modified ways, eavalertents: = old 

- order or having 2 living’ tradition of it. *? 
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An objection may well be made that guesswork however well- 
informed, has no place in historical scholarship; to which answer may be 
made on two grounds, The first is that even the most orthodox historians 
use it. Sentences which include the words 'it must have ......', orfit 
is very likely that........' are example of nothing else, and as such 
they are received with the resnect due to an opinion of a scholar well 
versed in his period. He (or she) is using a general theory or set of 
assumptions about how men and women in institutions hehave in their om 
society. The second is that ‘informed guesswork! or 'well based assumptions! 
in this context can be stated as hypotheses which are part of the logical 
structure of any historical explanation, as Carl Hempel has shown:35 to 
explain ao particular situation it is always necessary to assume certain 
general laws or hypotheses. Very often, when these are made explicit, 
they turn out to be almost common place beliefs about human nature or 

the nature of society, beliefs which the theoretical framework of social 


. anthropology can only help to refine and make more precise, And when the 


historian is dealing with societies different from his own tradition, he 

must use the findings of social anthronology to vrovide those assumotions 
about human behaviour which in his own he assumes (sometimes erroneously) 
that he knows by reason of his upbringing or instinctively. 


Every major advance in English historical writing has been due to 
the recognition that the assumptions on which the men of a different +ime 
acted are different from our om, Thus Spelman and Dugdale reacted against 
the 17th century common law lawyers view that the feudal age could be 
interpreted in terms of the contemporary conflict between Crown and 
Parliament, thus Sir Lewis Namier exnosed the real character of 18th 


“century politics acainst the Whig view of history that the 18th century 


could be interpreted in terms of Mr, Gladstone. It would now be generally 
accepted that the first step in historical understanding of a varticular 
period is to look at the world as the men of the time saw it, not as it 
seems to us. 20 Whatever else one my do afterwards —- build vatterns 
after the manner of Toynbee or write historical novels -—, an age must 
be understood in its ow terms first of all before it can be Sed to 
illustrate the present or predict the future, The recognition of this 
truth is in one sense easier, and in another harder, for the colonial 


‘historian, Obviously he cannot easily assume that he knows how a priuitive 


peorle will behave, how their insiitutions work, what their values arc 
from his own experience or from interpreting their documents because they 
have none in any usual historical sense, Nor is it too difficult to 
recognise that the European records which survive are written in terms of 
Eurovean concepts: sovereignty, for examnle, in Tahiti; and therefore are 
of limited value 1s a et-aightforward record of what the indigenous neople 
were really like. But the conclusion that colonial history written from 
these records is only half the story is much more difficult to recognise, 
and it is avoided by asserting that, after all, the colonial power was the 
dynamic factor, European activity what really mattered. Recognition is — 
harder nrimarily because it involves embracing another discinline, entering 
into a world of often revellent jargon and unfamiliar concentual frane- 
works, Still, it is all that can be done. If the historian wishes to 
write, for example, the history of the sandal-wood trade in Fiji or Eurovean 
settlement in Kenya, he must know what Fijian society and Kikuyu society 
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were and how they reacted. ‘before he can be*in to approach tae truth of a 
complicated colonial situation. He may consolé himself with the thought 
that this necessity is only a variant of the advice once offered by 
Professor Tawney? that what the historian needs is not more documents © 
but stronger boots. 
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British Policy in the Malay Peninsula, 1880- 
1909, (book: nearly completed). 

A History of Islam in South-East Asia. 
(book: long term project), " 

Communalism and the Political Process in the 
Federation of Malaya. (book: recently 
completed), 


_ Constitutional Development in Ferak, Selan - 


o? % le Sembilan and Pahang. 1896-1914. 

Ph.D. | vos 

The History of Modern Maktayan Art, 1900- 
1960. (M.A.) ; 

The Issue of Merger between Singapore and 
Malaya, 1896-1960, (M.A,) 

A Comparative Study of the Governments of 
Malaya and Singapore 1945-1960, (H.A.) 
The Malayan Chinese Press, 1920-1941, (M.A,) 
The Establishment-of British Power in West 

Sumatra, 1685-1760, (M.A.) 
British Policy and the Chinese In Malaya 
dn the 20th century, (M.A.) 





U.S.A. 


Cornell University 


The following tonics are all titles of individual research being con= 
ducted by advanced graduate students. Each topic is being written in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the student's advanced degree. 


Das Grupta, Arun 
(Ph.D. ) 


Hartmann, Adda Maria 


(Ph.D.) 
Reyes, Bernardita 
(M.A. ) 
Wilson, Constance 
(Ph.D. ) 
California, 
Badgley, John H, 
Moore, Daniel E, 


Columbia, 


Fortier D, 


Chicago, 


Stermer, Charles L,. 


Duke, 
Tilman Robert 0, 


Pennsylvania. 
Hitchock, Wilburn, 


Serafim D, Quasan, 


Yale 


Hess-Guyot, Dorothy. 


Hosmer, Stephen. 


Saeks, I. Milton. 


Salamanca, Bonifacio, 


Acheh in Indonesian Trade and Politics: 
1600-1641, 

Cultural Development,’ Especially Develop- 
ments in Literature, in Thailand During 
the VIth Reign (1910-1925), 

The Political Asvect of the Japanese Occu- 
pation of the Philippines, 1942-1945. 

Politics and ne in the Reign of 
Rama IV, 


Polity and Progrees in Burma. Ph.D. 
UMNO and the 1959 Malayan Elections, 
Ph.D e 


The Chinese in North Borneo, fh.D, 


Barly Relations between the Spanish Philip- 
pines and China. fh.D. 


' Malayan Bureaucracy. Ph.D, 


‘Some Aspects of South-East Asia Politics, 


Ph.D. 
The E.1.C. Trade to the Philivpines, 1708- 
1762. hh .D. © 


The following is a list of hitherto unpublished dissertations in 
progress relevant to Southeast Asian History . 


The Impact of the Japanese Occunation on 
Burmese Elite (Ph.D. In Progress), 

The Indonesian General Elections of 1955 
in Java. (Ph.D, Completed June, 1961). 

Communism and Nationalism in Vietnam 
(Ph.D. Completed June 1960). 

The Beginnings of American-Philippine 
- Affinity, 1900-1907, (Ph.D, In pro- 
gress). 





—— 
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Benda, Harry J, A Social and Political History of South- 


east Asia Since 1500 (book; work in 
progress, longterm project). 

(Ed,) The apanese Occupation of Indo- 
nesia by S, Nishijime and K. Kishi, 
translated by R. Y. Tatsuoka (book; 
to be published in 1962). 

‘A Trial in Burma -- The- Assassination of 

‘Aung San (book; in press). 

(Ed, } Aung San of Burma (book; to be published 
in 1962). fi gifs 

“An Economic and Agricultural History of East 
Sumatra (book; near completion) 


Benda, Harry J, 


Maung Maung. 
Maung Maung. 
Pelzer, Karl Jd, 


A major task, the cataloguing and translation of the Imperial 
Archives of the Nguyen Dynasty, begun in July 1959, is proceeding 
steadily. Work is organized by a committee of scholars in Hue and Saigon 
presided over by the Rector of the University of Hue, Several works 
already have been published, and the committee has been instrumental in 
saving many volumes of late eighteenth century Vietnamese records, (A 
note on this work will appear in a future issue of this Journal). 


HOLLAND 


The University of Amsterdam 


C, Baks. 7 The penetration of Chinese into eastern 
Java since 1850, 

A demographic description of eastern Java, 

The position of the "regents" in Java 
before Indonesian indenendence, 

The problem of middle-class and shop- 


J. Breman. 
Miss A, Djajasubrata. 


Mrs. Gan Nee Siem 


Swan Njio 
H.R. Mesman 


Mrs, C.H eM. Paln, 


I. Ronner, 


M,S. Tjondronegoro 


& 0.D. van den 
Muyzebberg. 


L.E.L. Sluimers. 


The Siauw Giap, 


W.F. Wertheim. 


keeping minorities 5.5, Asia, 

The socio-Political role of monkish orders 
in Burma, particulary in the field of 
education. ° 

Migrations from western Dantam to the 
Lampong area, 

Internal migration in S-E Asia (Ceylon, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines). 

The administrative districts of Java and 
the changes they underwent between 
1930 and 1960, 

Modern History of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia 
and Laos (Shortly to epnear. in the 
Terra-series -- in Dutch), 

Chinese secret societies in Java in the 
19th century. 

The trnsition from culture system to free 
labour (to be puolished in the 
Bijdragen). 
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W.F. Wertheim. The development of the plantation estates 
in South-East Asia. 
& The Siauw Giap. Why the Ethical Policy 
did not succeed, 
A comparative Study of religious reform 
movements in South-East Asia. 


UNIVERSITY: OF LEIDEN. 


Professor C,. Berg. About to publish The Realm of the Five 
, Fold Buddha, 
The aim of this is to demonstrate that 
the Pararaton and the Nagarakrtagama are 
historically unreliable, and that the 
second part of Krom's Hindoe-Javanese 
Geschiedenis is based on a misconception. 


‘Th. Pegeaud,. Publication of text, translation and 
commentary on the Nagarakrtagama. 


P. de J. de Jong. A History of the Malacca Sultanate, 
1400-1511. 


-S.L. van de Wal. Supervising the publication of source 
material on Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment policy, 1900-1942, 


‘Ras. The History of Bandjarmasin. 

H.J. de Grasf. § A study of the Javanese Kingdom of 
Denmark, 1480-1605. 

Further Studies on the Mataram sultans Serrapati, Agung, 

Mangkurat in preparation. 


F.E. Batten. The Revolutionary Year 1848 in Batavia. 


Miss M. Terpstra. ~ Working on a manuscript description of 
'- Java which is probably by Joan van 
Hoorn, later to be governor-general, 
1701-1709, ' 


University of Utrecht. 


W. Ph. Coolhaas: ' Working on the second and third volumes 
of the publication of the "General Mis- 
sives" of the Dutch East India Co. 


Also engaged on a publication of the 
Travels of Pieter van den Broecke, 
1614-1629, for the Linschoten Society; 

on a supplement to his published letters 
of J.P. Coen; and on the "Nisero Affairs", 
the shipwreck on the coast of Acheh in 


1882, 


Graduates students are working on Ph.D, theses about Japanese 
internment camps for women, and The Boxer Revolt. 
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THE CONQUEST OF MALAYA, 


Singapore, The Japanese Version. By MASANOBU TSUJI. Translated by 
Margaret E, Lake, edited by H.V. Howe: Sydney: U. Smith, 1960. 
\ 


The most important part of a book dealing with a historical 
subject is the author, his qualifications for writing the book, his 
career and his background. This especially applies to the book 
'Singapore-Japanese Version' by Colonel Masanohu Tsuji. 


Colonel Tsuji of the 25th Japanese Army was Chief of the 
planning staff that prepared that Army for its successful Malayan 
Campaign. His outstanding success throughout his military career 
engendered the jealousy of many of his senior officers. His brilliant 
strategy and tactics in China and Manchuria and, later in Malaya, 
entitle him to a place among the best of the army leaders in the 
Second World War. There is much that we can learn from a study of him 
and his methods, 


Born in 1903, he landed in China as a company commander at 
the age of 32. There, he was a successful front line soldier dis- 
playing bravery in action and a cool planning brain in the most 
difficult circumstances. He quickly rose to important Staff appoint- 
ments. For criticising his superiors for their profligate waste 
of men in Manchuria, — in the battle of Nomonhan —.he was relieved 
of his post and returned to Tokyo. His prediction of disaster 
proved correct. Ultimately he was sent back to Manchuria 'to extricate 
the army from a disastrous defeat, This, d course, aroused strong 
apposition from those he had criticised, Thereafter his promotion 
lagged badly and he was set aside and was given duty far away to 
organise a Research froup to study jungle war-fare and prepare plans 
for @mpaigns in Malaya, the Philippines and the Pacific Islands. 

This was in the beginning of 1941, —when war. with U.S.A. and U.K. 
was barely contemplated and had not even reached the blue print 
stage. 


With his small team he worked for over six months and then 
produced complete plans for the task of the army in the Pacific. 


The success of the plan is well known. The plan included 
a complete timetable to capture Singapore on 13th February 1942. He 
was only two days out in his estimate. He planned to use only three 
Divisions for the campaign, considered the most important of the 
operations in the Pacific War. 


Tsuji wes still a young man being only 38 years of age 
when he carried out the operations to capture Singapore. 


After the Japanese surrender in 1945, disguised as a 
Buddhist priest, traveller and doctor, and aided by the secret 
underground forces of the Chinese Nationalists, he avoided capture 
and escaped through Thailand, Indo-China and China — a distance 
of 7,500 miles reaching three years later, 
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He had determined to assist in the rehabilitation of 
Japan rather than become a prisoner of war, perhaps for a long © 
period of years. On his return, he decided to enter the Japanese 
Diet at first as a member of the ruling party. His independence 
quickly ended his party membership, He remained in Parliament as 
an independent. In Japan he is regarded as a great patriot and is 
a very famous man, While awaiting trial in the Sugamo Prison, Tojo, 
the war time Prime Minister of Japan asked another prisoner "Have 
you heard any news about Colonel Masanoby Tsuji — wheter he is 
alive or not?" Toshio Kodama to whom he was talking at the time 
replied, "I have not heard anything about him, but I do want hin 
to be alive. Of all the officers in the Army, only Colonel Tsuji 
behaved like a warrior to the last". Tojo agreed and added "I 
believe that too. Tsuji was undoubtedly a man of noble character 
as well as an outstanding Staff Officer. The only trouble with hin 
was that he was too single-minded and fiery-natured", Tojo spoke 
with great feeling. | 


Colonel Tsuji was not only a famous soldier and a great 
patriot, he was also an author of repute. -Two of his books "Under- 
ground Escape" and "Singapore" were best sellers in Japan. The 
latter is now. published in the Englishe language under the title, 
"Singapore. — the Japanese Version." This book gives an accurate 
story of the Malayan Campaign — apart from a few minor details 
which could not be known to him when he wrote the book. The book 
was first published in 1951. It is now given to the English 
speaking world as it appeared in Javan without any corrections 
or alterations. 


The war in Malaya ended, as far.as the actual hostilities 
are concerned, over 19 years ago. Historians and military writers 
have therefore had ample time to digest the divergent views and 
reports and to produce zore accurate stories than those written in 
the heat of war— before tempers and prejudice had time to cool down. 


The story of Malayan Campaign written from the other side 
of the hill by Colonel Masanobu Tsuji, chief of the planning staff 
responsible for the campaign, is of the greates tinterest as it 
describes how the Japanese Army of three Divisions was able to over- 
-whelm a British-Indian army twice its strength and advance. to Sing- 
apore over a distance of 600 miles through dense jungle and swamps 
in a short 10 weeks, His story is accurate, the incidents he 
describes being more or less confirmed in the British Officer 
History. Naturally, his story is written from the Japanese angle. 


The outstanding point of interest was that the campaign 
had not been planned before the war as suggested by ‘/inston 
Churchill in his book 'The Hinge of Fate',. 


By December 1941, Germany, Japan's ally, had become 
bogged down fu Russia with the cold bleak prospect of a Russian 
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winter before it. . Hitler's Army had reached and occupied Crimea 
Rostov, Kharkow, and the environs of Moscow and Leningrad. In 
Russia, Hitler saw.—not so far away —oil, and foodstuffs he 
so badly needed for his 'New Order’. He approached Japan hoping 
that, by opening a second fromt against Russia, he would be able. 
force Russia to surrender. Then, he would safely concentrate the 
whole of his strength against Great Britain — and ultimately 
America. 


The Japanese, however, were not anxious to undertake 
a costly and endless war against Russia. They saw their opportunity 
to expand to the South. French Indo-China was available as a forward 
base and Thailand appeared an casy target to occupy. This oppor- 
tunity to attack U.K. and U.8.A. might not recur in another hundred 
years. It was too good to miss, Of course, Japan had given thought 
to the possibility of a war with U.K. and U.S.A. but according to 
Tsuji, she had not made any plans for such a war. 


In his book, Tsuji tells how he had been ordered to 
establishe a ‘Research Group' in Taiwan to study the problems of 
a Pacific War and especially to prepare plans for the capture of 
Malaya and Singapore. This planning comiuenced in January 1941 and 
continued until September 1941, 


This research group went into seclusion in a small army 
barracks in the island of Formosa. There, thirty men like a frater- 
nity of momks in a monastery, lived frugally and hardly for several 
months in deep meditation and contemplation seeking inspiration to 
enable him to plan the campaign that would end in the capture of 
Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia and the South Pacific Islands. 
They gathered information about the topography and defénces of the 
country to be occupied and evolved the clothing, equipment and means 
of transport needed for the task to which they had been assigned. 
One disguised as a coclie set out on a journey through southern 
Thailand and northern Malaya in search of information to guide the 
recluses in the solution of their problem. Others reconnoitred 
southern Malaya by air as well as by road. 


Then, after several months when they had completed their 


plans, they returned to the more worldly problem of putting them into 
execution. 


They withdrew to Indo-China where they gathered the 
naval, military and air forces required for their operations. After 
special training and many rehearsals, the date for putting their 
plot into execution was fixed for 8th December 1941. 


Suddenly, without any declaration of war attacks were 
simultaneously launched against the United States Pacific Fleet in 
Pearl Harbour, Hong Kong and the Philippinés and Malaya. 
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In his book Colonel Tsuji tells of the Malayan campaign 
which he personally accompanied, The targct was Singapore, which was 
to be captured with lightning speed, before Great Britain could send 
reinforcements to oppose the attackers. The Japanese realised that 
they were attempting to capture Britain's bastion of the Far East, 
the gateway from the Western world to the Pacific and the Far East. 


A large overcrowded fleet of Japanese transports set 
out on this great plunge, guarded on the sca by units of the Japanese 
Navy and in the air by Navy.and Army acroplanecs,. 


Then, in midnight darkness the 5th Japanese Division 
landed in Tahiland at Singapura and Patani, while part of the 18th 
Japanese Division attacked Kota Bahru, The Thai landing was effected 
smoothly while Kota Bharu landing was strongly and valiantly opposed 
by 8th Brigade of the 9th Indian Division. In the Kota Bahru landing 
the Japanese lost 320 men killed and 538 wounded. The Indian units 
resisted in théir beach trenches and in the wire entanglements pro- 
tecting them. The fight was bitter. In the end, the ananese managed 
to overrun the defences by sheer weight of numbers. In this battle 
No. 1 Squadron of the Royal Australian Air Force flying Hudson Bombers 
cooperated effictively and succeeded in sinking several ships, unfort- 
unately after they had disembarked their troops. These gallant air- 
men suffered severe casualties in the brief fight. In the end of 
the Japanese captured and occupied the areodrome which they immediately 
used as an advanced base for subsequent operations. 


Next day, lOth December, Japanese submarines reported 
that a British fleet including their latest Battleship ‘The Prince 
of Wales' and accompanied by the 'Repulse' and several destroyers 
was moving off the east coast opposite Kuantan. 


Returning from the Kota Bahru battle Japanese aircraft 
were directed to this new target —a most important target. Then 
at 11.45 a.m. there ensued a tragic onesided battle, our warships 
Stiving gallantly but incffectively to ward off the swarm of Japanese 
planes coming out of the sky to destroy them. The ships fought back 
strongly with all the means they had. The planes dropped their loads 
of bombs on the target, then wheeling round came back over and ovér 
again, Against the bombers the shivs were defending themselves more 
or less successfully but when the planes were launcher their torpedo 
attacks the shops were unable to retaliate. In the end both battle- 
ships were sunk though they kept on fighting to the end. "This indeed, 
is the British Navy true to its tradition" writes Tsuji. 


With the British Fleet destroyed and an air base ready 
for immediate use at Kota Bahru, the Japanese were able to press 
home this great initial advantage and drive towards their goal, 
Singapore. To the Kedah front in Norther Malaya the advance conti- 
nued. A detached force moving from Pantai met a small Indian Column 
of two battalions advancing across the frontier towards "The Ledge" 
some 25 miles from ‘he border. This column was quickly checked and 
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forced to retreat to the upner reaches of the Perak River. Later the 
2nd Battalion of the'Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders was sent forward 
to reinforce and check this retirement. They put up a-stubborn resis- \ 
tence which effectively delayed the enemy advance. | 





While the Patani column was pressing on against stiffened opposition 
the main Japanese Column from Singora moved forward rapidly preceded by a 
small reconnaissance unit whose duty was to locate enemy resistance, test 
the strength and extent of thedefences and await the arrival of the main 
body which would launch an attack. . Exceeding his duty, the commander of 
this advanced detachment resolved to. attack the defended position with his 
Small 500 unit. The attack succeeded beyond expectation, the whole 11th 
Indian Division withdrawing from the defences and larze numbers of them 
becoming prisoners of war, 


3 


This defeat of thellth Indian Division in the Battle of Jitra on 
12th December 1941 and the withdrawal from-the entrenched position that had 
been occupied for several months was, as the quthor savs a major,victory 
for the Javanese. It was accomnlished ov a small reconnaissance détachhent 
of 500 Jananese Soldiers ~- which number included road and railway engineers 
aS well as a few tanks - a defeat so fantastic as to be unbelievable, It 
can truly be said that Singanore Island and its naval base were lost with 
the Bakile of Jitra, for with it went a third of the fighting strength of 
the defenders and morale of immeasurable magnitude, The British Official 
History states 'The action a+ Jitra was a major disasterfor the British 
Forces in Malaya.’ The main body of t e enemy, - 5th Division - was never 
employed, A Jdananese advanced guard.....had, with comparatively few 
casualties defeated llth Indian Division and driven through its prenared 
nosition in some 36 hours,' . 


At the time,. like every officer in Malaya, I was shocked. The feat 
demonstrated that battles are riot always won by the bog battalions; that.a 
small force of battle-trained men nossessing initiative and making use of 
that most valuable war weanon, 'Surnrise' can quickly overcome a numerically 
stronger force which lacks battle exrerience and also lacks leader with ‘ 
determination, resolution and tactical skill. No peace time training can 
comnensate for lack of battle training. Exverience in battle is invaluable. 
It is not 2 post graduate course but is the final test before. graduation. 
The Japanese troops used in this action were veterans of the war in Man= 
churia and China. They were selected men-mostly volunteers = and were given 
svecial training for the task allotted them. They had already learned, the 
hard way, that the noisy barking of machine guns and the whine of rifle 
bullet with a background of. thunder caused by bursting shells and mortar 
bombs should not be feared,esnecially in night orerations, provided the. 
soldiers nem2zir calm and does not -anic., Battle exnerienced soldiers 
have learned this lesson, and using their knowledge, are avle to develop 
a battle cunning that easily tricks the inexnerienced and shocked defenders 
into surrender, Another imnortant lesson learned was that 'passive' defence 
will always succumb to an aggressive attack, For years prior to World War 
II, British and French military authorities taught their troons the. , 
technique of passive defence and omitted to inject an aggressive spirit. 
into the army. From this sprang the ‘Maginot Line' connlex. The army > 
needed more of the 'Nelson' touch still found, fortunately, in the Navy. 
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“The easy success in the Battle of Jitra surnrised the Javanese high 
command as much as the British. They thereunon resolved to apply the pie 
tactics in subsequent operations. They met with similar results in each 

attack, | They realised that speed was essential and that surprise was 
imverative. Their method may be described as a ‘blitzkrieg on bicycles', 
For the Japanese had equiped their forward troops with bicycles thus 
saving fatigue and ensuring sreed. Bicycles could be sed on plantation 
‘roads and even on jungle tracks and they carried all the infantryman's 
heavy equirment. 


_ From Jitra, the llth Indian Division - or all the tragglers who 
could be collec'ed - fell back to another nosition 30 mi¥es back where 
a Sinilar atsack met with the same result, The effect on the defendérs 
was disastrous and the morale fell to a very low level. 


Then a change in tactical method was adorted, In order to avoid 
attacks from the rear by enemy parties which had moved round the flanks 
of the defenders, an all round perimeter defence was established. The 
Japanese quickly took advantage of this by investing the ~erimeter with 
a small force while their main body moved round the flank and develop. 
Then the devleted and disorganised llth Indian Division established . 
several, usually two or three of these verimeters behind each other. 
and senarated by some miles. 


Then the Yananese develoved their outflanking tac ics on a larger 
scale, They brought their lst Guards Division down the west coast, using 
locally commandered boats for transvort. This sneeded un the advance and 
further domoralised the defenders, In battle after battle the same 
methods were used with tue same result. —— 


| An endeavour was made to make a strong and effec*ive stand ona. 
strong rosition on the Slim River, There the hard fighting Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders took uv a nosition with 28th. Indian Brigade in 
a rerimeter between the Slim River and Tanjong Malim. On 5th January | 
1942, after a heavy bombardment with -lanes ad guns the Jananese attacked 
with troons and tanks. The anti-tank defence was indequate and the 
Japanese tanks penetrated the position causing heavy easualties and defeat- 
ing the defenders who were unable to stand up to the tanks in the 
absence of anti-tanks defence. This defeat forced the British high 
Cammand to withdraw this denleted Division and hand over the defence of 
the Stateof Johore to the Australian 27th Brigade some 150 miles back, 


The enemy had advanced 480 miles dow the peninsula in 6 weeks 
— a remarkable achievement. There are no bad soldiers only cad. 
leaders, The troons in Malaya should not be blamed for the disaster, 
They were the victims of bad planning and bad tactical volicies, which 
go back beyond the Malayan command to a nassive defence policy ranging 
back for years. 


It is true that more aeroplanes of q ality could have prevented the 
invasion and could have saved the capital ships that were lost early 
in the campaign but the failure to hold the advanced positions that had 
been occupied for so long can only be attributed to weak tactical handling 
af the troops allotted for the defence. 
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i Learning from the earlier mistakes, the Australians adopted different 
tactics, First they laid: an ambush: m me. miles ahead of the position to 
be defended, Thus, in one minor operation they destroyed.the successful 
reconnaissance unit ofthe 5th Japanese Division, Then, instead of 
‘occupying a fixed defensive position they deployed on: the flanks and 
waited for the attackers to move roiind the flanks of the road ‘block 

and then attacked them with the bayonet, This method proved most 
successful, The delay and the heavy casualties inflicted, according to 
the author, forced the Japanese tochange the whole plan. of the camnaign 


After the ambush the enemy brought: forward the sain body of the 
attacking divigion and attacked the Australians at the Gemas,. There 
while the battle was'in progress, an air raid on a concentrated force of 
Japanese motorised troovs forced the Japanese commander to cancel an 
attack intended on Mersing on the east coast and to send the troovs to 
Kluang to give greater strength to the pressure towards Singanore. At 
the same time, the ist Guards Division operating on the west coast was - 
ordered to move via Muar, Bakri and Parit Sulong to outflank the force 
fighting in the Gemas area, This threat forced the withdrawal of the 
main force to Yong Peng. To check the advance of the Guards Division 
along the coast road units of the newly arrived 18th British Division 
were brought forward. Uner pressure these new and nartly trained 
reinforcements were unable to hold the advance of the Guards and fell 
back, General Percival then decided to withdraw all troovs across 

the causeway by 3lst January. He had no option under the circumstances. 


Then followed the Battle for Singapore Island. 


That the island was a fortress was a myth known to all acquainted 
with the details of the defences, This included the Japanese who, 
through their agents, were easily able to locate the heavy 15 inches guns 
which were the main armament of the 'fortress', There were a few pill 
boxes on the beach facing the south east with some barbed wire entangle- 
mefits covering them, “ut on'the nor hern side, the side from which the 
the eneny were annroaching, there were no defences. Singarore's 
strength depended on 2 powerful fleet,-which needed as 1 ‘must’ adequate 
air protection. Singa-~ore was a naval base. It was not a fortress, 

It had excellent docks and «ell equined:wor!:shons; also were filled . 
storés ~ everything'a flect needed. The Japanese were well aware of . 
the lack of defences: onthe northern side of the island a°:d they were - 
in a hurry to land before any defences could be prepared. 


For its defence, Singanore needed more than cuns to keept away 
an enemy fleet and troop transports. It needed comrlete. control of ~ 
the air otherwise its big guns and its steward facing vosts were Sitting 
shots for enemy bombing planes. The Jananese were well:aware of this. 
waekness. They knew, too that aeronlanes. needed saerodromes and air 
bases with ranve of their targets. Thev had no aerodromes. or bases 
within range of Singanore until they cantured those on the Malayan 
mainland, These had been laced conveniently near the east coast the 
vulnerable‘eoast. Their-only other means of launching an aerial attack 
was from a floating seanlane:carrier, which, was to insecure to be the | 
‘only base for a mojor air battle. The author has stated their most 
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important objectives were the British aerodromes on the nainland. Hence 
the overland attack on Singapore was foreed on them if they were to 
establish suneriority over Singanore Island, From this book one gathers 
that they were elated to find that the northern approach to the island 

w2s without fortifications. Only nine weeks after they crossed the Thai 
Border the enemy was ready to launch its attack on the island. This 
involved an advance of over 600 miles in 8 weeks against a prevared and 
waiting defence and through think jungle which reached risht up to the 
road that travers:d from north to south from Thailand to Sinva-ore Island, 
_dananese casualties were small considering the importance of their feat. 
They lost 1793 killed 2772 wounded, making a total of 45°55, They employed 
the efficient 5th Division acd for the latter part of this camaign lst 
Guards Division. The 18th Division was used for the canture of Kota Bahru 
and Kuantan on the east coast and to occu-y Mersing just as the defending 
garrison there was retreating to theisland, Against them was 11th Indian 
Division which operated to the main north road from the Thai frontier 

to Johore, the 9th Indian Division which overated in the Kota Bharu and 
Kuantan area and then fell back to join an Australian Brigade in the 
defence of Johore State. The 45th Indian Brigade was employed at Muar and 
part of the 18th British Division were used in the west coast from Batu 
Pahat to the south. It c2n be seen that the defenders outnumbered the 
attackers, 


There was a complete cooneration between the three services in 
the Jananese attack though the author mentions that an ugly spirit of 


jealously raised its head in the latter stage of the camnaign. For 
instance, when the landing at Mersing was cancelled to free the troops 
allotted to that task to replace losses on the main front, the Japanese 
Navy raised onjections to the change. This squabvle was resolved only 
after an anneal to hicher authority. Then, the Navy withdrew its 
aeroplanes from the overation. The upset anpeared again in the attack 
on the island, 


_ Fron his defence of the island General Percival distributed his 
troops around the nerimeter of the island with the eastern sector held 
more strongly than the western sector, Thus the defences were weak 
everywhere eSnecially on the western sector considered by most to be 
the most vulnerable vart of the front. The Jananese estimated that three 
divisions were sufficient for their task, The massed two divisions on 
a front of 12,000 yards from Kranji on the west of the Causeway to the. 
Berih River on the west of the island, The Kivisions allotted to this 
front were the exnerienced 5th and 18th Divisions while the Guards 
Division. was Occunied on the eastern part of the front mainly on a 
feint to deceive where the main attack was to be launched. When they 
found that the front to be attacked in force was lichtly held they 
thoueht that their ruse hed been successful. The truth is that Pervical 
anticinated the main attack on the eastern part of the island. He 
distributed his troops accordingly. Thus there were two Australian 
Battalions in nositions o-nosite the attackers front of two Divisions, 
Final vrevarations for the attack occunied a week. During that time the 
enemy, being able to overlook the front to be attacked plo ted on their 
maps all rosts and headquarters, ready for the orenaratory baombardment, 
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Meanwhile all British acroplanes on the islands were withdrawn to 


Sumatra. 





The plan of attack was to concentrate 440 guns and 450 aeroplanes 
onthe front to be attacked while a desultory fire was maintained on 
targets over the whole of the defences to deceive the defeaders as to 
where the main attack was to fall, “The guns were o fire 200 rounds ner 
gun for field guns and 100 rounds per gun for heavy artillery. Fro. well 
chosen observation nosts on the mainland the fire was accurately directed, 
The Japanese had an uncanny ‘nowled<e of the location of 211 defended posts, 
- headquarters, gun »ositions and beach lishts - which were severely “lastered 

during the whole day prior to the attack. The author claims that the 
allotment of artillery ammunition for the initia? attack was 74 tons ver 
gun, He says that the shells fell accurately "on the tarset", Wire 
entaglements, feeble though they were everywhere were cut, pill boxes, 
where they existed, were destroyed, trenches blown in, and .achine guns 
posted along the water's edge alost commletely silenced." Then, after 
Sunset on a moonless noght, the attack was launched, the 5th and 18th 
Division landing on the lightly held western sector. Thus, our disvositions 
generously helped the attackers, | 


Tha etcry of the battle is well told. Defended posts were 
surrounded and overrun, By midnight, before :toonrise the covering force 
was well established ashore. There being no reserves available in this 
sector a counter-attack could not be launched before the Japanese were 
able to consolidate their giins. After a week of tough fighting, the 
defenders- surrendered and bec1ne vrisoners of war. 


It is natural that the Japanese were elated by their success, 
In 70 days they h2d advanced a distance of more than 600 miles against 
prepared opposition and gained their goal. 


This had a conseavence of far reaching effect. The author clairs 
that, though ultimately defeated, Indian, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
‘Philip~ines, Indo-china and Malaya became indenendent overnight. "Hence", 
he says "these Asian peonles were emancinated by the fall of 5in axore 
and will ete nally ~ronounce benediction on their benefacotrs." He makes 
no mention of thebehavizus of the Japanese Conqueror which com-letely 
des*royed ay good fecline that micht have resulted by this change. 
Colonel Tsuji continues "In the next world war-No 3- for whichever one 
is victorious, there will be corwining laurels of victory, only skeletons 
exnosed to the sun on the ruins of battlefields," 


The defeat of the British and Indian foces in lialaya was a grave 
calamity. Anart from the strategically important maval base, Great 
Britain suffered "loss of face" - an important loss.in the Far East. 
And the Japaness gained more prestige and morale than could be 

acquired in any other way in many generations. 


The cause= the real cause- of Britains setback is the ‘subject of 
controversy. The nublic forum is not the place to debate this issue. 
There, there is too much inclination to look for a sca-egoat rather than 
the truth. The comiander of the 11th Indian Division was relieved of his 
command, That was inevitavle. At the same time he ~ersonally was not 
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wholly res~onsible for the debacle, He was 2 good keen soldier and 

a fine British gentleman, Circumstances, beyond his control, caused 

the disaster. The main lesson learned was that, by putting a man into 

a military uniform, we do not make him a soldier, By teaching hin _ 
-barracksquare drill we do not create a fighting spirit. A soldier's 
fighting qualities come from his hear, his inner spirit. The great motive 
power that carries a man through the dangers 2:d difficulties of battle 

in which he offers his life for 1 cuase, is his national ride and his 
national spirit, Sometimes referred to as his natriotism or love of 
country. ‘This motive nower must: be lubricated by self discinline. The 
Japanese had this nower at a high level. Smart uniforms and barracks squsre 
precision, thouch helvful, are not the source of this power. 


While the Jananese army sho d brilliance in attack, on all fronts 
on which they were engaved in 'defence' they were com-aratively inefficient- 
certainly they lacked the skill and cunning and the verve and elan that 
they showed in atiack. Thus, after their initial effort was counlete 
and their lines of communication dist.inded they failed in defence in the 
Pacific Islands anc thus lost the war, Their weakest branch of the military 
art was in ‘logistics'. In closely inhabited Molava where they could live 
on the country their army could move and fight but when they came to the 
anarscly inhabited Pacific Islands, the failure to nrovide food and 
medical sunplies for their army resulted in a high vercantage of casuglties 
among their men, Whole units were starved to death and most sick men died 
through lack of medicil sunvlics, 


In an annendix to this book; the author quotes the citations of 
units and individual soldiers for their coura‘e. In some instances units 
were awareded citations even though they failed to win the action i:: which 
they were engaged. Thus a unit that wins victory at lit le cost in nien's 
-lives through their battle cunning is less rewarded than the unit that 
fights to the death and fails to secure victory. 


Japan suffered heaviest losses in the Malayan Campaign in the two 
battles=- that at Kota Bharu and in the landing on Singapore Island. 


"The reduction of Singanore was indeed fhe Hinge of Fate for the 
peoples of Asia", With these words the author ends his stroy,. 


The canacity of the modern aerovlene with its speed and range has 
devrived Singa-ore of its strategic importance. It still, however, retains 
its economic advantage and will continue to do so -rovided some unity with 
the Malayan Federation is established, 


LIEUTENANT GENE.:AL H. GORDON BENNETT, 
C.B., C.M.G., DeS.0., VoD. 
(War time commander of 
Australian Imperial Force 
in Hialaye). 
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BOOKS REVIEWS 


Social Status and Power in Java, ‘By L.H, Palmer, London: The Athlone 


— University of London, 1960. Pp. Viii + 171,2 maps and 4 tables, 
S. . ser re 


Dr, Palmier's study of Javanese society during the first stages of 
Indonesia's Indenendence is of considerable value to students on. social 
change in contemporary Indonesian society. . Therefore it is highly recom- 


.mended to anyone w::0 whshes to understand current social problems in 
Indonesi:, 


As he poin‘s out in the vreface of the book, the material was 
provided by a two-year long visit to Indonesia in 1951-52 and 1953-54, 
so that he had the onportunity of studying at first hand the social 
structure of Javanese society, This study rexresents one of the.serious 
efforts to intervret structural change in Indonesian society as has been 
done by many foreign scholars recently, 


This book is the twentieth volume in a series of monograx~hs on 
Social Anthropology issued by the London School of Economics, It contains 
15 chanters and includes a groun of mans and tables. These tables are very 
useful in studying Javanese kinship system but it is regrettaole that the 
sources of several tables have not been indicated. 


The titles of the charters indicate the scone of the book: out+ 
line of Indonesia; status-systems; objec:ives and mgthods;.social charac- 
teristics of one small town: the Javanese re ents; status and kinship anong 
the Javanese nobility; re-ents and wives; maternal status, kinship and 
appointments; poverty.and honour; nobility and officials; Javanese and 
Chinese relationships; the provisional resional peonle's renresentative 
assembly; informal relationships among officials; the nublic recognition’ 
of status; the transmission of power, 


The first charter furnishes a ~rover georraphical, de«ogra~hical 
and historica? setting of the main theme, The second chanter, dealing with 
basic concevts such as status and pover, is of fundamental inmortance for. 
a prover understanding of the descrintion and ex-lana*iom of the problem 
to be studied, The objectives and method of study is well brought out in 
the third chapter while the general theme is exvounded in the following 
chapters, 


The principal object of study is to trace the basic characteristics 
of contemporary Javanese society. The author particulary investigated the 
various ways in which the pre-existing social system is being adonted to 
the new situation brought about the revolution, His special attention is 
focussed on the attempts of the elite grou s in increasing their influence 
in the new society, Being fully aware of the complexity of the problem 
he wisely limits himself in selecting two small towns as an odject of 
close observation in his study. 


The subsequent chanters cover the discussion of several asrects of 
social change. As indicated by the titles of these chanters the discussion 
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has as starting point some important social phenomena, institutions or 
systems, Instead of such an arrangement it might also be useful to face 
the problem with an analytical a-nroach of social change, i.e. changes 
as renres nted by familial, economic, political and religious institutions 
and other social channels roles of vertical mobility. Familial change with 
in process of mate Selection, continuity of family life, 211 these can be 
studied in Chanters 5, 5, 7 and 8, The focal point of Dr. Palmier's dis- 
cussion is the regent's family with its history, kinship system and relation- 
Ships, A descriptive account of economic shange has not been neglected 
and. has been furnished in Chapter 9 and 1l. A roint of importance is 
the status and role of a member ef the high nobility group who obtains 
considerable economic as well as political nower in sar’ icinating in the 
- batik-production, Thus “‘nl:ing the chain between sroducer and consumer, 


The author vrocevds in Chanter II with dealing extensively with the 
economic role of the Chinese a d some features of social intercourse 
between the Javanese and the Chinese. 


Chapter 12 and 14 provide a discussion of the power structure 
according to three status-systems, the national, the sectional secular and 
sectional religious, The author's observation on official verformances 
and ceremonial occasions gives particulars of the relationshins between 
various status-holders, The interrelationshiv of the three status systens 
in informal situations have also been considered at length. 


In his concluding chanter there is a summing up of earlier argu- 
ments and explanaticns, The first point is that Status was strongly 
emphasized in the social system of the Javanese nobility and it was status 
that gave nower, However, the requirements of status are limited by the 
demands of power. Emphasis on “2¢ial status by the noobility was felt 
to be out of place because it was not related to the values accented by 
the present-day society. Possession of status was often used to increase 
economic power. 


The author holds the view that Westernization is the apnrovriate 
means to increase individual status and to foster homogeneity in Indo- 
neSian society o7 today. It must be admitted, as the author put it, that 
Indonesian society, adapted itself as much as and no more than necessary 
to face up to the westernized world. He ccnzider.that the Western systems 
and values undergo modifications by local conditions, Finally Dr. Palmier 
‘takes un a philoscvhic problem on the transmission of power. 


I> criticion is directed to the following points, In writing the 
fifth chanter the axthor leans chiefly on secondary sources by relying wholly 
‘on works of Schrte!ss, Turnivall and Burger. These are well chosen but in 
order to get a complete picture he has to ex-lore nore Sources &.€. 
writtings from the Indonesia side such as the competent work of ReAAA. 
Soeria Nataatmadja, regent of Tjiandjur, entitled "De Regentennositie". 

(The position of rec --ts). , 
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I feel compelled to exnress my disappointment in rezard to the fact 
that the author's selection of essential facts about status and power has 
almost been concentrated on the upper class-of prewar period. A de- \ 
scription and explanation of social change in its broader asnect one would 
like the author to give us are omhtted, Items like the recruitment of new 
elite groups, the introduction of new systems and values, conflict situa- 
tions, can throw more light on the social process under examination. 





It is perhaps a matter for regret that the author. did not give a careful 
distinction between the meaning of. the word nobility and priyayi. To the 
reviewer's mind the term priyayi refers to a social group which includes 
the nobility as well as theintellectuals or officials not of noble decent, 
The vriyayi group can clearly distinguished from the villagers or the 
common people in the toms, There was also a current division of this 
group in higher and lower priyayi although no. exact demarcation could 
be made between the two categories, The author has vnerhaps not given 
sufficient weight.to the fact that social dynamics in Javanese society during 
the last few decades have brought new elements of non-noble origin in 
the priyayi groun in larger numbers than before. In this connection the 
term nobility is rather confusing, esnecially if the author bears in mind 
the criterion in general tise the »rincinalities, The term elite would be 
more vreferable as synonymous with higher priyayi. 


It is not likely that the reader will find an exnlanation of the role 
of Indonesian nationalism in the process of social mobility. Its history 
will bring out a clear perspective of the gradual deiocratization and: 
defeudalization and also the emergence of the new elite group, The major 
part of the book is concerned with an account of the position of the elite 
of the nrewar period, whereas the role of the new elite is only briefly 
discussed. This latter fact tends to disregard the considerable vertical 
mobility during the revolution and therefore makes the picture of social 
change incomplete, It must ve admitted that’this would mean more elaborate 
research work, a task not to be accomplished within a two years' stay in 
Indonesia, 


Much is. said about Western influences and westernization but a clear 
definition and exnlanation 2bout their overation ard almost neglected, 
One does not find an account of the adantion of some Western elements in 
Indonesian society, the reshaping or reinternretation that follows adaptian, 
its function in the new cultural configuration, To this reviewer all 
these processes cin be denoted with the general term innovation or 
modernization. To be sure, Western elements have its strong influence, but 
reconstruction and reinterpretation are essentials for Indonesian society. 


_ Finally a short remark on one aspnect of the Javanese-Chinese re- 
lationship, esnecially referring to what the author calls "The necessity 
of corruption", Some instances about corruptive action in maintaining 
relations between individual members of the two social grouns can be 
eaily pointed out, but it would be misleading to generalize such unre~ 
presentatively selected data. It does not seem to this receiver to be a 
complete presentaion of the case. 
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On the whole, all those interested in the recent social changes and 
current Social vroblems will find this book to be an important contributio 
to the subject, Written with a combination of scientific training and 
direct investigations this work is a ‘comprehensive study made of contem- 
porary Javanese society, Meanwhile problems of integration that have 


recently loomed so importantly on the political and social level, require 
further research, § —- 


This book should prove of interest to Southeast Asia area specialists 
in diverse fields, to anthropologists 2s well as to sociologists or students 
in politics and history, 

oh SARTONO KARTODIRDJO 


Gadjah Mada University, 


Indonesian Independence and the United Nations. By Alastair M, Taylor. 
London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1960, Pp. XXX + 503, 50s. 

The contribution of the United Nations to Indonesia's successful 
strurvle for inde~endence from 1945-49 is a comnlex matter to assess, 
Was it simnly U.N. influence that ~revented the liquidation of the 
Republic after the first Dutch "police action" in 1947 ahd forced the 
Dutch.to reverse their strategy in the moment of apvarent victory after 
‘the second Dutch attack in December 1948? Or was it, as historians of 
different ~ersuasions suggest, either American pressure or the toughness 
of Indonesia's guerilla resistance? The Security Council and the field 
machinery it established ’( the Good Offices Commission, initially, and 
the U.H, Commission for Indonesia in 1949) played an active, though alwavs 
very limited, part in steering the conflict t owards a neaceful settlement; 
a political solution finally emerged after two years of frustration and 
failure -= paradoxically,.as a direct result of the failure symbolished 
by the second Dutch military, action af December 1948, Because of the 
U.N. involvement, the Dutch found themselves in 2n untenable situation 
atthe very moment of military triumph in early 1948, from which a 
negotiated puace was the only way out. But.the naradoxical quality of 
the whole enisode, with the Renublic steadily losine its barsaining strength 
against the Dutch, yet. éventually winning the last round, and the U.N. 
provin= ineffective in bringing pressure on the Dutch until they themselves 
defy it, makes it impossible to put forward any brief or sinple assessments 
of casual factors in the process, The circymstances of the develoning 
political situation have to be considered at every stage, and Dr, Taylor 
has given us a useful history of the “human. predicaments" which largely 
determined the courses of action open +o the particinants, 


As a result, the book has a somewhat schizoid character, It is 
focussed, a@ the title suggests, on one asnect of the Indonesian conflict, 
the U.N. contribution to a peaceful settlement, But more than half the 
book is a straight historical narrative showing the development of the 
"Basic Issues" of the dispute and the arguments arising out of UN. ~ 
intervention, In his preface, Dr, Taylor invokes a historian in support 
of an avproach to his problem which is essentially historical and, in my 
opinion, it is in numerous footnotes of history (the best of them based 
on conversations with Dr, Roem) that he makes his most useful contribution 


. 
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to our knowledge wf the Revolution. In its other manifestation, as an 
analytical contribution to international law or political science on 

the significance of the episode as an exercise in U.N. peace-making 

I think the book is less satisfactory. The legal problem concerning 

the U.N.'s competence to intervene in a colonial disnute is never really 
resolved; even the decisive Security Council resolution of 28 January 
1949 simply evaded the legal issue, Dr, Taylor points out that the legal, 
political and military aspects of the dispute could not, in fact, be 
disentwined, But what are we then to conclude about the effectiveness 

of the U.N. as an agent for the neaceful' settlement of disnutes in other 
colonial conflicts? Was the Indonesian example, in fact, sui generis? 
Because Dr, Taylor's attention is so turned in on the history of how this 
particular dispute was wrked out, these boarder questions are not really 
answered. 


Inevitably, in his historical narrative Dr, Taylor has had to traverse 
a lost of ground already covered in Kahin's admirable pioneer study of 
Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, He has’done this quite skilfully, 
to my mind; the reader familiar with Kahin's picture of the years 1945-49 
will not find his view substantially modified, but he will be made aware 
of some- unfamiliar asrects. Taylor's focus of attention is of course quite 
different. Kahin was primarily concerned with the internal nolitics of 
the Indonesian nationalist movement and its relation to the struggle for 
power, while the diplomatic-cum-military details were of secondary interest, 
Taylor, coming into the field after the major work had been written, had 
had to reverse the order, which leaves him the less intriguing story. 
Kahin's work will remain the classic history of this period ( anomalously, 
since it is he who is essentially the political scientist), whereas Taylor's 
remains a monograph on U.N. intervention, desnite his rather pretentious. 
display of concern with the historian's function and the motivations of 
the participants in his drama, The historian in Taylor evidently has not 
recognised that the drama must inevitably be swallowed up in words if he 
is to concentrate on the juridical aspects, Admittedly, he had a 
difficult prob em in converting a D, Phil. thesis into a book which 
could bothe embody his various historical contributions of detail and 
also stand as a substantial work on a ‘subject quite separate from Kahin's, 
The schizoid character of the book is not in itself a ground for criticism, 
but I personally was irritated that Taylor so often adonted the gestures” 
of a historian in the grand manner, when the nature of his material made 
this manner so vnatently inapnlicable, 


Taylor’ gives 2 fuller background picture of Dutch domestic politics 
than Kahin, One of his most interesting points concerns the evidence 
that American press re on the Dutch durin: the Renville truce was decisive 
in inducing them to accept the Six Points added by the Good Offices 
Commission to their terms for a settlement. Indonesians have complained 
of American pressure on them to accept the unpopular Ren ville terns, 
but the same reason for Dutch acceptance of the Six Points has hot 
béen noted. A hter turing-point where U,N. and American pressure on’ 
the Dutch Have been considered important was Bebruary- March 1949, 
when the Dutch policy switched from military pressure to annihilate the 
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Renublic to one of cooperation with the U.N. towards a political 
settlement, Mahin relates the events of this time with a strong 
emphasis.on U.S. treats to withhold Marshell Plan aid from the Dutch. 
Taylor tells the story in a way which stresses the impossible position 
the Dutch were in (unless they were prenared to flout the U.N. | 
completely -- and hence the U.S.A.) after the important Security Council . 
resolution of January.28, The second Dutch attack was a Pyrrhic victory, 
Since the U.N. now became conmitted to a policy which the Dutch could 
ultimately only accept or reject in toto. 


Dr, Taylor's summaries of the attitudes of the secondary participants 
in the dispute are useful, but what he says about Australia makes me 
wonder whether there may not be more to be said in other cases too. The 
factors he has listed to explain the "strong pro-Indonesian bias in | 
Labour's ranks" underestimate the sheer extent of anti-Dutch sentiments 
on Australia at that time (based largely on wartime exreriences) and 
the belief, particularly in government circles, that the Atlantic Charter ~ 
ond the ideals of bHe United Nations must be made avplicable to colonial - 
peonles, It was not that Australians as a whole were es~ecially "Well 
situated for assessing the score and strength of post-war Asian nationalism", 
No politician su-ported Australia's advocacy of Indonesia's case before 
the Security Council on the ground that Indonesia should be immediately 
indenendent; the Labour Party's general aim was to bring about the limited 
degree of self-governient represented by the Linggadjati Agreement. 

Dr, Evatt's interest in the Indonesian cause arose primarily because 
it consitituted a teat case for the effectiveness of U.N. procedures 
bf settling disputes, In this part of the book, where Dr, T4ylor is 
adopting 2 synoptic anproach and has based his view of each natiorls 
objective on inferences from official statements in the U.N., one is 
much less confident in accepting his conclusions than lin his narrative 
section, i: . 


JAC . Mackie, 


University of Melbourne. 


Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat., By Alastair Lamb, Singapore:Eastern Universities 
Press Ltd., 1900. Pp, A.V +108, 179 plates and 40 diagrams, $15.00. 


This well produced and excellently illustrated work is a study of 

the remains of an interesting temnle site in Kedah, which was originally 
excavated by me over twenty years ago as part of my survey of Hindu ; 
and Buddhist sites. The author, able it would seem to devote as much 
tine and money as he wished to this one site, has given us a fuller and 
better documented description, and has thrown light on a number of 
details of construction and on the probable’ function of several hitherto 

nuzzling stones, After his re~excavation, he effectively re-conatructed, 
with the help of a French specialist, the stone basement and plinth, making 
comprehensible the rather complicated somasutra system. He has also - 
suggested 2 convincing theoretical reconstruction of the once elements 
were built superstructure, of which only a few of the stone elements’ were 
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found. Here I shall devote the available snace to commenting on his 
actual new finds, and also on his general conclusions, the latter some- 
what widely drawn, desnite the restricted library facilities of wich he 
comnlains, Ny reference to his conclusions in the revised edition of. 
my book The Making of Greater India (London, 1961, p. 44 note 8) was 
made with only his preliminary articles in Malava in History before me, 











Except against the background of ‘Malaya's voverty of ancient archi- 
tectural remains, the restoration of this bare basement might have seemed 
scareely worth while, But it was doubly justified, 1s Dr. Lamb recognizes, 
by the fact thit it. led to his main discovery: thit of the intact nine- 
chambered caskets, six in all, similar to the two empty ones found by me, 
I could not have inade this discovery because I should not have been 
prepared to dismantle a stone structure which I had not the means to re- 
assemble, His conclusion with regard to these caskets is to the effect 
that their presence proves that this is a tomb-temnle cognate to the Javanese 
chandis in which Stutterheim showed that the relics of dead kings were 
buried in similar caskets with 2 rortr2zit statue of the de2rd king erected 
above, He mentions that while I too had noted the similarity I then 
“proceeded to argue on 2 priori. grounds for a South Indian origin to the. . 
ritu2l. It is 2 nity that he has overlooked what I subsequently said in 
my article "Recent Malayan Excavations".in J.R.A.S.; 1946, p. 145: I 
there wrote as follows:-' "I found nine-chambered stone recentab’es which 
in my report I identified with those similar ovjects which in Javanese 
chandis often enshrine the relics of deified kings, Since then M. Coeddés 
has called attention (B.E.F.E.0., vol. x1,.1940, p. 331, note 2) to the » 
fact thet where such recentacles contain only gold or .ems, with no 
trace of ash or bones, they only served to consecrate the temrnle site in 
accordance with foundation rites described in the Hindu architecturrl 
treaties (Cf, P.K. Achirya, Architecture of Manasara, Chap. XII, and . 
Journ, Annamalai Univ. IX, 2, March 1940, pp. 123, 215). ‘In Kedah, as 
indeed is frequent elsewhere, the receptacles were not found in situ and 
had been deprived of 211 contents. So it would a-pear that the question 
must be left onen." 





Does it still hrve to be left oven? It wuld seem to me that Dr.. 
Lamb's discoveries may ~rovide an answer, though not exactly of the sort 
he sunposes. Stutterheim wis quite definite about ashes being found in 
the caskets, but the Kedah caskets 2>parently have nrovided no satisfactory 
evidence of this nature. Again, Stutterhein sneaks of one c2sket being 
placed in the centre of the shrine beneath the image, not of eight . 
embedded at cardinal and sub-cardinal noints in the ~linth, The nunber 
eight is suggestive of the worship of the eight directions, which is 4 
feature of the Indian foundation ritual. There is consequently nothing 
to show thit this temnle is a tomb-temple, or that the word chandi should 
be apvlied:to it, What we seem to have is simrly evidence of foundation 
deposits, compirable to, though of somewhit different tyne from, those 
I found in several other Kedah tennles. | 


It is also regrettable that Dr. Lamb overlooked another nassage. in 


the above-mentioned ar“icle, that in which (ibid. p. 148) I first recog- 
nized that Javanese mst, he carefully distinguished from Hixdu Sumatran 
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architecture, the latter as a general rule remaining essentially colonial 
Indian, Sumatra with Malaya formed a common nolitical and cultural 

area which, as the kingdom of Srivijaya, was intensely Indianized, © Sub- 
sequently T pointed to the close similarities of my Kedah sits 15 and 16 
to Biara Sitokpajan in Sumatra. Consequently the question of Sumatran 
influence or relationship is not at issue. However it would a-pear that 
what Dr. Lamn is primarily interested in is demonstrating that Kedah 
archaeology has an “Iidonesian", i.e. local, rather than a nurely Indian 
colonial, ‘character, 














Admittedly I should not have stressed the Pallava, so much-as the 
Pala, affinity of site 8 (Bukit Batu Pahat) had I had tie contents of the 
caskets at-my disposal. Tantric features seem to be in eviience, and the 
inscribed disc immediately c3111-to mind those of site 10, I also agree 
that the fully el:cidated vlan of site 8 much resembles ‘he ~lans of sites 
ll, 15 and 16, It th s now seems reasonable to class all these sites 
together as of the VIIIth to Xth century in distinction from sites 4 and 5 
which I regard as more essentially Pallava. 













The use of the term "Old Javanese" for’ the developed South Tnidai 
script on the discs, just because such scri-t was first identified in Java, 
seems to me misleading if we are to infer 2 whole Javanese cultural back- 
ground. Of this, or of Cham relationship, I see no evidence: the stone 
finial of site 8 (pl. 59) is a rather simrlified sikhara, closely resembling 

' that. of the Nanpaya temple of Pagan, Burma, a locality that helrs us to 
form some idea of the vainished Pala architecture of Bangal, Similarly 
the roof corner pieces indicate no more extreme accentuation of the angles 
than was characteristic of such East Indian architecture as is renresented 
by the Pagan temole Pidagat Taik, The author further cites the Tikam 
Batu stone pedestal (pl. 169) as evidence of Cham influence, s2ying that 
I made no effort to identify it stylistically. That was because I had not 
then before me the full account of t he Paharpur excavations (Mem. Arch. 
Survey of India, No, 55), which provides several examnles of such IXth 
century Pala pedestals, of which the one illustrated at Pl. XVII (b) of the 
Memoir, with its trinle pilasters, is rarticularly close, It surely does 
away with any need to. seek for resemblances in Cham art. The provision 
of 2 covered ambulxtory around the sanctuary is common in Indian temrles, 
at least from the VIIIth centurv, though of course in surviving examrles 

the construction is in stone, a ; : 



























This straining to establish an "Indonesian" character is so. nalpable 
that even Dr, lamb feels obliged to admit that "no one of these sini- 
larities indicates that the Sungai Batu Pahat ‘can be related defi- 
nitely with either Java or Champa" (p.99).3 but since a distinctive orna- 
mentation is the commonest feature of Cham and Javanese art, surely we have 

the right to expect some more definite nroof than is vrovided by these 
undecorated stones? However I wuld not wish for one moment to deny 
the nossibility of discovering some Javanese influence in Kedah in view 
of the Javanese origin of the Sailendras. Again the case of the curious 
temmle of Wat Keu at Chaiya, Southern Siam, which may have been built 
by 1 Cham colony, abilces one to bear in mind the nossibdility of Cham 

influence in Kedah also, But the extreme Indianiza‘ion of the Peninsula 
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in general is too well established to allow room for such sweeping su-nosi- 
tions as those offered by Dr. lamb, He himself would transfer the enquiry 
to a larger canvas, including Takuap2 aid the northern part of the 
Peninsula, This would be well, for there we shall be in a setter nositian 
to assess the importance of Indian, particularly Pallava, influences in 
the region as a whole. 
































Incidentally it must be noticed that Dr, Lamb places a few limitations 
on Pallava architecture that are not in accordance with the facts, Thus 
(p. 97), while it may be that linga in every Pallava monument that he has 
Seen stands on a circular not a square base, he hassevidently not seen, 
for example, the Bhairavakonda temples (A. H. Longhurst, Pallave Architec- 
ture,I, ols, “VI and XIX). He also sneaks, on the sane pige, of the 
Talmost cycolpean tendencies of early Indian temple builders", In fact 





the Pallava rithas are known to be conies in stone of wood vrototynes; 


and an early Vilth century inscrintion of Hahendravarman I states that 
Pallava structural temvles were of “brick, timber, metal -(stone) and 
mortar." How they may have been constructed we know too little to 
suggest as does Dr, Lamb (p; 98) that the use of river boulders and stone 
pillar bases in Kedah is non-Indian. 


Dr, Lamb deprecates reliance on small objects as evidence for dating, 
excent in tie cise of the Abbasid Arab coins which suit his »urpose. No 
doubt he accepts the evidence of early Indian influence nrovided'’ by Col. 
Low's large inscriptions 1nd the Cherok Tokun rock inscription. Are we 
to suppose that after Gunta times Indian influence ceased in favour of 
local "Indonesian" development? It is at this point that we may use- 
fully exnand our consideration to Takuapa and the whole northern part 
of the Peninsula. 


At Takuana an early IXth century Tamil inscription on 1 large river 


boulder indicates the strength of South Indian influences in the time of 


the Pallava king Nandivarman III, who is mentioned. But it is the Hindu 
stone sculpture of the region which provides us with all the evidence that 
we need; it is neither virtually non-existent as in Kedah, nor too wea- 
thered to be made the subject of serious stylistic analysis as is the 
solitary Kedrzh. stone figure from Batu Lintang illustrated by Dr, Lamb 
(pl. 179). The comparative wealth of Hindu sculpture of the ~eriod from 
the northern nart of the Peninsula includes the Gang2zdhara group 
embedded in a tree at Takuapa, 2S also the splendid Phra No' Visnu, both 
purely Pallava works, 2s well as a considerable number of more or less 
successful locil copies. It is of these th2t the lite Pierre Dupont 
made.a careful study, and with regard to which he reached the conclusion 
that "rien ne nous authorise a parler d'un art indo-malai definissable 
de 12 mame mainere que l'art khemer, l'art.cham ou l'art indo-javanais." 
(B.E. FE. 0., vol xli, De 238) 





Perhans enough has now been said to indicate the difficulty of 
accepting Dr le: ‘s main contentions, The whole understanding of the 
cultural history of South-east Asai denemds on kee~ing in proper 
perspective the relative imrortaiuce of the Indian aid local f>ctors,. 
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Indianists have perhans been most remiss in over-stressing the Indian 
factor throughout South-east Asia,but surely one has only to look at the 
map to realize that where, if not in the Malay Periiasula, on both land 
ans sea routes to the East as it is, must the full imnact of Indian 
cultural ex-ansion have been felf during many centuries? 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Lamb will continue his investications at 
other sites on an equally exhaustive scale, for this first contribution 
shows him to be a field worker of great aptitude and energy, It also 
indicates whrt the future may hold now that the Government of Malaya is 
fully alive tothe need to salvage the national cultural heritage. 


H.G. Quaritch Wales. 


East Asia, The Great Tradition, Vol I of A History of East Asian 
Civilisation, By E.0. BReischauer and J.K. Fairbank, Boston: Haughton _ 
Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. 739. $ U.S. 12/50, 


The "Great Tradition" of this monumental md beautifully voroduced © 
work is the civilisztion which arose in China and subsequently spread to 
the neighbouring countries of Korea and Janan, One of the greatest merits 
of the book is thus that it treats, almost for the first time, this 
civilisation as essentially one, with two im-ortant variations, Up until 
very recent times there existed between Western students of Chinese and 
Jananese history resnectively an absurd ignorance of each other's fields, 
and a still more derlorable tendency to cherish the chauvinistic attitudes 
which under stress of recent conflicts these nations had themselves adopt- 
ed. In driving a large nail into the coffin of this outsoded and unfortu- 
nate phase of scholarshin the book, for this in itself, commands our 
gratitude and respect. While the history of Japin was already available 
in iJestern works such as those of Sir George Sansom, it was far harder 
for the scholir or ‘he student to discover wny text which would give him 
a clear understanding of the story of Korea, with a. well documented and 

lucid discussion of the causes for its divergence from that of China and 
Janan, 2nd 2 symprthetic but just invrecistion of the Korean contribution 
to the "Great Tradition", 


The book is not a detailed history of every dynastic enoch; such 
treatment would require very m2ny volumes; it deals with the nolitical 
record only in outline, concentrating on significant and critical events. 
Economic and cultural develornment, social change and religion are given 
equal and similor tre2ztment, so that 2 rounded picture of each age ener- 
ges, laying equal stress on the factors which were causing change and 
those which made for stability. One of the many illuminating and stimu- 
lating ideas with which the book is charged is the determined and success—- 
ful bid to escane from the rigid dynastic framework in which Chinese 
history in particular has so long been contained, The authors point out 
that one of the major transformations of Chinese society occured not 
in the gan between two dynasties, but in the mid-stream of one of the 
longest to endure, the T'and, No one writing the history of these cen- 
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turies can in future afford to ignore the cogent reasoning with which 
this case is argued (p, 183 hada Equally, the difference between 
Chinese “humanism” and the attitudes arising fron the Euronean Renai- 
ssance are admirably summed up (p, 63) (In China), “rather than stressing 
the individual it stressed man in society". 


On the administration of the Chinese Emvire the authors. also have 
many nenetrating comments. They see the narallel between "the three 
legs of ‘he trinod" on which the state rested, the army, the civil 
bureaucracy and the Censorate, and the modern, Communist version, the 
army, the government and the Party (replacing the Censorate in so many 
of its functions and expanding all of them), Mao Tse-tung stands at 
the top of this trinod, "as indispensable focus of final power, somewhat 
like emperors of old" ip. 298). One of the great values of the con- 
temporary apnroach to Chinese history is that it provides clues for the 
understanding of that much misunderstood ahd neglected subject, the real 
working processes of an authoritarian state in an advanced community, 
Of particular interest to South East Asian’ historians is the discussion 
(p. 324) of the underlying reasons for the Ming maritime exneditions led 
by Cheng Hoe and the reasons for their abr pt discontinuance. The lack of 
economic incentive has not hitherto. been brought out so clearly. In this 
connection it seems vossible that some South East Asian historians will 
Question the statement, on.the same ~age, that in the early liing veriod 
"the nigration of Chinese traders, coolies and. shopkeeners into South 
East Asia was already well under way", The decree, and he nature, of 
Chinese migration to these countries, whether seasonal or qu2si~permanent, 
is as yet far from undisputed, 


On page 399 the authors discuss the strange fact that although 
Korean history is amply documented, it has been almost completely 
neglected in the West, and suz7est that this was at least in part due to 
the "bamboo curtain" which Javan erected round her newly conquered 
possession from 1910 ntil the liberation of the country in 1945. The 
neglect, it is good to learn, is now being renaired by the work of several 
American scholars who have entered this almost untouched field, In dis- 
cussing the factions which so frequently rent the Korean Court and 
administration the authors note a characteris ic of authoritarian govern- 
ment with which the modern world is also familiar, even if it has often 
failed to understand its cause; "..... opposing volicies could not be 
accepted as the product of honest differences of opinion, but were com- 
monly. regarded as signs of the deprabity of one's oponents ... Any 
opposition represented a disloyalty tantamount to both treason and moral 
turpitude", The cause, in old Korea, was “the Confucian ennhasis on 
ethics .as the basis of good government", in modern Russia, or in China, 
_the cause -- emphasis on Marxist purity as’ the basis.of good government 
-- leads to the s2me outlook and very similar results, 





The section on Japan, no doubt largely the work of Professor Reis~ 
chauer (now named as U.S. Ambassador to Japan) is also the work of a 
master of thematerial, The commonly held view that the early imperial 
state created in the Heian period on the modél of T'ang China failed, 
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leaving little trace, is shown to be much too sweeping a judgement. It 
not only survived.in the form of a land holding svstem which vrofoundly 
modified the liter feudal tenures, but also as a tradition, opnosed to 
feudalism, impotent to frustrate the power of the military caste for long 
centuries, but newertheless giving the institutions of feydal Janan a tran- 
sitory andi nrovisional character which ultimately undermibhdm, At the 
same time, the very : :al differences between the social base of Javanese 
society and that of China is. shown to be the real cause of the political 
failure of the Heian empire. Yet it was also just this Japanese chiracter 
which preserved. in vestigial form the anoient organisation and the 
institution of the single, continuing, though powerless dynasty, It would 
be unwise to sunpose that such long-lived national habits of mind have 
been erased by the events of our own short time. 


The "Great Tradition" does not carry the story of the three countries 
beyond the early 19th century; the era of rapid change and European 
intrusion is reserved for a further volume, to which all students of 
the history of East Asia will look forward with eager imp2tience, 


‘C.P. Fitzgerald, 
Australian National University. 


The Eurasian Population in Burma, By John Clement Koop, Cultural 
Report Serinc Ho. 6, Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1960, 42 
tables, references, Pp. 66. Distributed by the Celler Shop, Detroit, 
Michigan, $US 2/- 


There are really two nreviously circulated studies renresented in this 
volume by Dr, Koop. To give them wider circulation they were brought 
together by Dr. Richard Coughlin in this form as the sixth of Yale Uni- 
versity's Cultural Revort Series, The notential vurchaser must not 
exnect tynical printed pages, The vrinting is a nrocess of duplication 
revroducing the ty~ed paige, with elite t:me and a snace and a half 
between lines, 


The studies were initiated at the request of Eurasian organizations 
in Rangoon which were concerned about the solidarity and survival of 
the "Anglo-Burnan" population in Burma after the end of British adni- 
nistration, Dr. Koop is a statistician by profession, and his two | 
studies are rrimirily statistical in nature, involving not only his 
own findings but comoarisins with rast census data. The first study wis 
conducted in 1948 and entitled Preliminary Survey of the Social and 
Economic Conditions of the Eurszsian Peonle in Rangoon. The second 
Study A Demographic Study of the Eurasian Population in Banged in 1949 
was nublished in 1952, : | 











The first and -reliminary survey made by Koop involved a 10% 
sample of the Eurasian population in Burma. Questions were asked 


related to the number of men women and children living and in the 


same household, the number of workers in each. household, their pro- 
fessional activities, earning, the extent of name changing, intentions 
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to migrate, age, unemployment, relationship to’ the head of the 
household, and schooling. The sampling unit was the household. 
This survey was made in Rangoon and its suburbs, with 121 house- 
holds included in the study. A total of 323 females and 336 
males were involved. 


Koop feels that his findings provide favorable prospects for 
the survival of the Eurasian population in Burma. He found a 
relatively balanced sex ratio with 49 females to 51 males, and hence 
no great pressure for the males to marry outside the group, and 
to become assimilated into other groups. He found only six name 
chnagers out of 659 respondents, The possible social and political 
implications for name changing are briefly discussed, but he admits 
further research is needed in this area. In his study one year 
later he provides some of this further research, It was found’ that 
only 3% of the Eurasian population had decided to migrate, and that 
75% did not wish to, as of the period early in 1948 just prior to 
the April insurrection. In his later survey he found this attitude 
had changed drastically. 


The. second survey was also motivated by the concern for the 
social survival of the Eurasian population, as well as with the 
related question of the ability of the Eurasian minority to bio- 
logically reproduce itself. Topics such as emigration, citizenship, 
and assimilation are dealt with in greater detail than in the 
previous preliminary study. An impressive 1,080 households were 
surveyed in Rangoon and its suburbs out of a total of 1,243. The 
historical and sociological background of Eurasians in Burma from 
the 16th century until recent times is reviewed, using both historical 
and census materials. He discusses the reasons for the development 
of the distinct group identification of the Eurasians in Burma based 
on physical, social (religion, attitudes, customs), economic and 
linguistic differences. 





Using census and other government reports he describes the 
growth of the Eurasian population in Burma to an estimated peak in 
1941 of 22,000 and the effect of World War II in drastically reducing 
their numbers. The Rangoon population decreased from 12,000 to 
6,000 from 1941 to 1949 due to wartime evacuation, and to the 
emigration of Eurasians to the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand after the establishment of the Union of Burma. 


Upon the analysis of census data relating to age composition 
he finds that there is a high percentage of children in the Eurasian 
population. The age and sex ratio appears to be stabilized. There 
seems to be an ability of the Eurasian population to reproduce itself 
with twice as many being born that are dying. 





Concerning the social survival of the Evrasians in Burma, and 
the possibility of the gradual assimilation into the Ladageneus 
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groups, Koop finds in 1949 that 18% of the Eurasians had intentions 
of emigrating, 43% uncertain, an 39% intended to stay. In regard 
to Burmese citizenship, 47% of the Eurasians population of Rangoon 
were not citizens, and 54% were, Of the 47% who were not citizens 
only 16% were clearly intending to apply for citizenship. The 

rest were equally divided between those who were uncertain and 
those who had no intention of applying. Hence emigration was 

found to be a definite source of depletion of the Eurasian population 
in Burma. Name changing as a stage in the process of assimilation 

is discussed in some interesting detail based on these data, although 
less than 2,5% actually did change their names for various reasons. 


Koop concludes his second study with the felling that there 
is hope for the social survival of the Eurasian community in 
Rangoon, despite some internal tensions, emigration, assimilation 
and the small size of the group. 


Any reviewer can easily pcik out minor points of negative 
criticism of any research study, but in this case these would be 
quite peripheral to the general favorable evaluation of his contti- 
bution. For those interested in intergroup relations, in Eurasian 
populations, and related questions these empirical studies will be 
of considerable interest, and undoubtedly the only ones available 
dealing with Burma. 


These studies involved a great deal of work and most probably 
were carried out with very limited funds. It is cetainly no criticism 
of Koop's work to say that his data stimulated the reviewer to 
wish that he had delved more deeply into the social and psychological 
aspects of the Eurasian community structure in Burma. 


George A. Theodorson. 
Pennsylavania State University.. 


Historians of South-East Asia. Vol. II of Historical Writing 
on the Peoples of Asia. Edited by D.G.E. Hall. O.U.P. 1961. 
"pp. vi + 335. Index 50/- 


This is the second voluuwe of papers pres nted to the South- 
East Asian section of the Conference on Historical Writing on 
Peoples of Asia, held at the University of London in 1956. 


It is a pioneer study, even in quality, in places excellent 
yet very poor in others. From inconsenvertal fragments which 
discuss the pre-war wort’ of the Jovrnal of the Malayan Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Soct<*,, ani which report on Bugis histories, the 
latter accommlished without once naming one such history, an amazing 
tour de force as frustrating to the reader as a disucssion of 
Shakespeare without ever mentioning a play, the volume swings 
to the other, more desirable, extreme, with a concientious 
fifty page study on Early Indonesian Historical Writings, by De 
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Casperis, who obviously took great pains to make his Conte pt besten 
a thorough piece of work. 


Other. scholarly contributions came from De Graaf, who gives 
a detailed: study of 16th and 17th century Dutch writings on 
Indonesia, and W. Ph. Coolhaas, who continues the study into the 
18th and 19th centuries. 


Although Professor Hall, the a@litor, in his own book, A-History 
of South-East Asia, excludes the Philippincs from the area under 
study, here one paper, that by C.R. Boxer, examines some aspects 
of the Spanish writings that deal with it. It is one of the 
more scholarly and wore colourful of the twenty five articles in 
this book, and-it was a pity that it was left in its field. 








Indonesia comes out of this study by far the most thoroughly 
covered; nine articles are devoted to-it, while it is included 
in several others. In fact, half the book can be said to belong 
to Indonesia, Burma, with five articles, and Indo-China with 
three, receive considerable coverage, but Malaya, with three 
fragments, or notes, suffers almost as badly as Thailand, which 
although referred to in passing, is not the subject of one single 
article at all. Borneo of course, no doubt to the fury of Tom 
Harrison, does not exist. 


As an attempt to survey what has been written about. the 
peoples of South-East Asia then, this is rather unbalanced being 
a study of some countries; however, we are the better off for 
the attempt having been made. A more uniform length and quality 
of articles, and a sore thorough coverage of neglected countries 
or peoples no doubt would have produced a better compilation, 
but nevertheless this long: look into the past is a natable achievement, 


- It is more a survey than what C.H. Phillips, the Director of 
the school of Oriental and African Studics, had planned, namely 
a survey and an evaluation. We are offered here a wealth of 
information about the historical writings of in particular Indonesia, 
Burma and Indo-China; but the evaluation is lacking. So too is 
the forward look. There is no treatment of sources, for example, 
and although we are given a basis, the concluding articles, 
which might have assessed the situation today, with a challenge, 
but on a haphazard, almost random note, inserted one feels as an 
after thought. 


As a study of historical writings, it is, as its cditor 
admits, deficient particnlary in any consideration of Chinese 
accounts. One might add also in Japanese and Arabo-Persian 
histories, and in works on Tr-iland. As a work:of reference, 
there are two other major defects. There is no bibliography, 
(although some of the more concientious aiticles include one), 
and the Indez is very weak. To give but three examples of 
this latter defect: it is not possible to ascertain by referring 
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to the index what works have been written on Sri-Vijaya, for it 
is not listed, although appearing frequently, so later investigation 
showed, in the text itself, Likewise with Achch: ynkisted but 
frequently diScussed. And also with Minangkabau (as it is spelt 
.on pe 25, Menangkabau on p. 317); it does not appear, nor 
‘is listed the excellent study by P. de J. de Jong on these people, 
although both author and book are mentioned by Hookyas. There 
are other unfortunate omissions. 


There is a strangely old fashioned air about the book: van 
Leur and his now widely accepted viewpoint, which is the basis 
for most current research, and which has shaped the outlook of 
an ever increasing number of post-war works on South-ast Asia, 
was surely deserving of a detailed study; this was not donc. One 
feels that many contributors were embarrassed by his ghost, and 
for the most part he is reolutely igmored. To devote chapters 
to, for example, the work of Krom, or Crawfurd.and St. John, or 
Phayre and Yule, and not to evaluate the man whose ideas have 
influenced moder South-Hast Asian studies more than any other 
single person, is to present a book that has stepped away from 
the main tide of South-Sast Asian studics.- 


K.G,. Tregonning. 
University of Malaya 
in Singapore. 


Nineteenth Century Malaya. The Origins of British Political 
Control. By Dr. C.D. Cowan. 1961. Pp V + 289. 3 Maps. 358. 


1874 is a crucial date in the history of Malaya. Up to that 

e time the peninsula had been a British sphere of influence; but 

while Britain enjoyed an undefined paramountcy over the Malay states 
south of Siam, the Home governments steadily refused to permit any 
assumption of responsibility for their internal affairs, In 1873, 
however, the Home Government modified its policy of non-intervention 
and after another came under British administrative control. The 
economic development of the Malay states, enormously accelerated 

by the British intervention, had in fact begun a generation earlier 
with the entry of Chinese capital and labour into the tin mining 
industry of the west coast states; it had been greatly stimulated 
by the discoveries of rich tin fields in the ‘fifties, and British 
intervention took place in a context of rising production and 
rising tension while rival Sino-Malay parties fought for control 

of the mines. 


The greater part of Dr. Cowan's book is taken up with an 
account of the economic and political developments in the Peninsula 
up to intervention, the attitudes and policics of local officials 
and merchants, te principles on which metropolitan policy was 
based, and the interplay of economic, political and strategic 
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interests in the decision to intervene. He discusses the commercial 
and strategic interests of the East India Company in Malayan waters in 
the first half of the ninctcenth contury, and cxplains its peripheral 
interest in the peninsula in terms of a géneral preoccupation with 

the China trade and the islend trade centred in the Straits Settloments, 
He disausses the nature of British paramountcy in Malaya in these years, 
the limitations place on it by Home governments, and the ascendancy which 
Straits Settlements governments manazed to establish over the states 
despite their circumscribed ficld of action. He describes the ill- 
considered attempts of Ord and Anson to strike out an independent line 
in the peninsula after the transfer, and shows how their actions 
confirmed the Coloniel Office in its negative attitude and its distrust 
of ambitious local officials. -He describes the development of the 

Larut and Kland tinfields in the 'sixtics, the shifting politics and 

as he was to diplomacy and an occasional naval strike, to end the 
troubles.- Finally he turns his attention to the scefie in London and 
analyses the change in metropolitan policy, 


Dr. Cowan has written a definitive account of these complex and 
closely related developments. The tangled story of the disturbances, 
with their shifting Sino-Malay party alignments and their Straits and 
interstate connections, has been told with great skill, lucidity and 
economy. Dr, Cowan has pieced together his account from a multitude 
of sourccs, and has reduced a mass of misccllancous details to an 
intellighible patterny In his outline of local policy he is not content 
merely to narrate, but extracts significent points the attempts of local 
officials to strike out on their own; he has, for example, a fruitful 
suggestion to make about the 'Rinaldo' incident of 1871. Soon after 
the Colonial Office had :eceived —- and rejected -— Anson's proposal to 
appoint a Political Agent in the Malay states, it received -- and welcomed 
—- a settloment in Selangor achieved by a naval bombardmont and: gunboat 
diplomacy, The first attempt at interference would havée involved a clear 
British commitment in the states; the second involved no more than an 
undefined support of a pro-British chicf whose authority was legitimised 
by the Sultan, and whose aid was invoked in the respectable work of | 
clearing Selangor of 'pirates', Dr. Cowan writes, ‘British policy at this 
time was opposed to the extension of British influence when it threatehed 
to involve liabilities and complications, but condoned it when it did 
not incur technical resporsibility'. The evasion of technical responsibility 
of administrative control had been acknowledged in the Colonial Office, 


In his attempt to evaluate the economic basis for the local 
agitation for intervention, Dr. Cowan discusses the disturbances of 
1872-3 in relation to the general trading position in the Settlements, 
to existing investacnts in the mincs and to the demand for new fields 
of invostment., There are few facts on which to base an estimate of 
capital ticd up in the mines or sunk in the wars, and Dr, Cowan makes no 
attempt to cstimate for Perak, and makes only a rough guess at investment 
in Selangor and Sungei Ujong, The volume and value of tin production 


should perhaps also be taken into consideration in estimating the value 
of the investment, and some indication of this can be obtained from 

the estimated reverues of Larut and Klang in the early 'seventies, and 
from the figures for tir. imnorts: into Penang and Malacca; while some 
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idea of the political investment might be obtained from the official 
estimate of the Mentri's debt and the Selengor State debt (the greater 
pert of which consisted of money owcd by Tnegku Zia'u'd-din to his 
political backers). The whole question of mining investment at this 

time noeds further investigation and nceds to be related to investment 

in other fields, Again, in discussing the pressure for new ficlds and 
opportunitics, Dr. Cowan confincs himself to the European demand and 
finds (as one might expect) that apart from two projects for large scale 
tin-mining in 1873, there was no sign of a wave of European investment 

in Meleya such as that which occurred after 1895, But this still leaves 
the Chinese intcrest out of account; and though European firms. may not heve 
invested directly in the mines, we do not know how far they were involved 
as agents in the tin expors and the supply of miners' provisions. 


Dr. Cowan's conclusion with regard to the general trading position 
is that there wes no such thing as a major economic crisis, The total 
trade returns for the Scttlements showed no decline and the trade of . 
Singapore remained buoyant. But as he shows, the totel trade of Penang 
and Malacea fell in 1873 end the trade of Penang with the Peninsula fell 
drastically. Though there was no general declinc, there was distress in 
certain sectors, particularly anong the Chinese traders; enough to cause 
the local govérnment to take their agitation seriously, in any case, the 
economic motive for expansion (as distinct from the economic justification) 
lies as much in the oxpectation of future good as in the experience of 
present distress. As Dr. Cowan recognises, large and optimistic specu- 
lations about the potential wealth of Malaya (based on the known wealth 
of the mining statcs). probably contributed as much to the local pressure 
for intervention as the actual difficultics and frustrations of the tin 
produccrs end traders. 


Up to 1873 the Home Government showed itsclf cxtremely unsyn- 
pathetic to the difficultics of entreprencurs and traders in the Malaya 
states, and relunctant to involve itself in local wers on anyone's 
account. The change of policy signaliscd oy Kimberlcy's despatch of 
September 1873 has beon explaincd in many ways. The official thesis, 
repeated in most of the standard histories of Malaya, is that Britain in- 
tervened at the invitation of the Malay rulers, in order to end chronic 
misgovérnment and warfare which was not only crippling the states, but 
threatening the peace of the Settlements; and rocunt monographs on the 
history of the disturbanccs have naturally emphasised the local pressure 
for intervention, On the other hand Professor Parkinson in his recent 
book {British Intervenction in Malaya, 1867-1877) discounts the arguments 
that the British took action out of a 'fervent love of order'. He 
appears to ascribe the change of policy to the expansionist trend of the 
times, the imminence of a Conscrvative election victory, and the massive 
local appeal for action expressed in the Chinese merchents' petition of 
1873. But there is nothing to show that the imminent return of a Con- 
servative (and by definition cxpansionist) government had anything to 
do with Kimberley's change of policy; and gencralisations about the times 
summarisc but do not explain events. Thc knowledge that a certain period 
was e period of general imperial expansions does not take us far towards 
an understanding of action in particular placus at particular times, As 
to local pressures, the 1872-3 disturbances were in fact much more serious 
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than Professor Parkinson suggests; in Perak and Selangor the warfare was 
initially more widespread and bitter than ever before, and as Dr. Cowan 
shows, there is cvidence in the Colonial Office minutes that Kimberely 

was impressed by these troubles and the need to end them; there is- 

nothing to show that he was similarly moved by the distresses of the 
Chinese merchants. Using Colonial Office and Foreign Office records, 

and the Kimberley and Gladstone Papers, Dr. Cowan has given us the 

first documented account of developments in London during the crucial 
months of July and August 1873, He argues that the seeds of change 

were sown as early as 1870 when a Liberal Minister who was not afraid 

of imperial responsibility took charge of the Colonial Office. He cites the 
C.0. minutes of July and August to show that strategic considerations 

were uppermost in Kimberlcy's mind at the time and that the decision to 

act was provoked by fear of foreign intcrvention, Dr. Cowan admits that 
there is no evidence of such a threat. But he argues plausibly that the 
area 'was so important to the over-all distribution of British trade, the 
China trading intcrests so powerful, and Foreign Office and Admiralty 

ideas on the subjects so precisely formulatcc, that it was only necessary for 
a situation to develop which made foreign intervention even a remote 
possibility for action to be taken,' Clearly such a situation had developed 
in the west coast states -— potentially rich as thcy were, disturbed 

end masterless. The importance of the economic factor in the final 
assessment of policy lay preciscly in its contribution to that situation. 
Without it, the problems of policy in the Malay states would not have been 
pressed on the Home Government with such urgency and force. 


The last part of the book is taken up with an account of the way 
in which a succession of officials, beginning with Clarke, made free with 
the policy change and stretched the cautious instructions of Kimberley 
to cover a solution whereby British officers took over control of the 
administration of the states. The official thesis (never stated with 
much conviction) that the Residents were advisers and not rulers is | 
now, one hopes, discrcdited. The sovereignty of the Sultans was pro=- 
served (a relic of the long tradition of non-intervention) but in each 
state policy was made and government carried on by the Resident and 
his establishment under the supervision of the Governor, By 1878 the 

olonial Office had tacitly accepted this situation, and by 1883 it was 
itself issuing occasional orders on matters connected with the internal 
government of the states. Dr. Cowan.shows how this situation deve- 
loped out of the initial hesitancy and ignorance of the Colonial Office, 
the energy, resourcefulness and detormination of the officials in the 
Straits, and the comolaisance (and, one might add, the: helplessness) 
of the Malay rulers, Having suggested a new approach to Malayan 
problems, the Colonial Office had no clear idea how it should be imple- 
mented and werc dependent on local initiative; and men like Clarke 
end Jervois, who were in touch with local realities, were able to impose 


solutions which bound the Colonial Office against its inclinations and 
despite its instructions, 


Dr. Cowan's account of all this is penetrating and just, but it is 
opend to criticism on certain points, In his discussion of the relations 
between the Malays and the British, he is apt to accept. the reports of 
officials at their faco value. He overstates the complaisance of the 
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Siiltan of Sclangor; there is no evidence to show that ‘Abdul Samad 


thimsclf asked fér a Resident,' as Dr. Cowan asserts, and it is stretch-— 


ing things a bit‘to déscribé him as an 'cager disciple ' of the Resident 
and ‘fired with enthusiasm for the development of his country' because 
he was once seen folling timber for a road from his palace to the landi 
placé at Langat. (Porhaps Dr. Cowan docs not mean to-be taken sortousiey:, 
Dr, Cowan also appears to accept without qualification the evidence of 
the Perak Enquiry Commission as to the conspiracy to murder Birch and 
drive the British out of Perak; but such evidence is surely not accep- 


‘table without rigorous enquiry. (Swettenham's accout of his experiences 


at Blanja, on which Dr. Cowan also relics, appears to the reviewer to be 
palpable piece of self-dramatisation.) 


: Again, it is difficult to accept Dr. Cowan' s suggestion that Clarke's 
choice of 'Abdu'llah's opportune lctter soliciting Clarke's patronage and 
offering by way of exchange to acccpt a Resident. This seems to mistake 
Clarke's main purpose at -Pangkor, It was not by scttling successions 
but by the establishment of permanent British control that Clarke hoped 


‘to secure a final solution to the Perak problem. ‘'Abdu'llah wes prepared 


to legitimise Residents (and Assistant Residents) and his presence at 
Pnagkor was further proof of his willingness to co-operate, Whatever 

the merits of the succession question, Clarke could hardly have selected 
a rival candidate whose attitudes to the British were unknown, and.who had 
given proof of his apathy or disaffection by siete himself from 
Pangkor. 


Finally, it seems to the reviewer that Dr. Cowan has been altogether 
too kind to Clarke, He accepts the conventional thesis that Clarke was 
aware of the dangers in the Perak situation (he cites Clarke's frequent 
insturctions counselling moderatiori) and places the reponsibility for 
disaster on the precipitate acts of. Birch and Jervois, so far as indi- 
viduals can be-Bdsasd. for their acts in that inenviable situation, 
Birch's tneure of office is probably the most familiar episode in the 
history of British Malaya and there is no need to enlarge here on the 
qualities which made him a disastrous choice as Resident, But it was 
Clarke who made that choice, after a year in which to familiarise hin- 
self with Birch, his record of peremptory conduct, his ignorance of 
things Melay, his agressive optimism, Clarke had pushed through a 
hollow settlement at Pangkor and had appointed the last person who could 
carried it out; he had indeed counselled moderation, and it would have 
been well if Birch had listened, but he had also given instructions . 
for the collection and administration of the revenue which could not 
possibly have been implemented without antagonising Sultan and chiefs, 
and his own letters to 'Abdu'lleh are not. notable for gentleness or tact, 
Clarke's approach to the problem of governing the. Malay States seems 
closer to Jervois' than is gonerally accepted. 


Dr, Cowan's book is an importent contribution to Melayan historiography 
and it is welcome for its careful scholarship, its relevant documentation, 


* informative bibliography and useful index, as well as for its lucidity 


and insight, 
Emma Sadka. 
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Prehistory and Protohistory of Eastern India, With a detailed account 
of the Neolithic cultures in mainland South East Asia, By Ahmad Hasan 
Dani, Calcutta: Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1960. Pp. xii, 248, Bight 
maps. Fifty-six plates. Rs. 25. 


This is a work book, a manual for use in the laboratory, It deals 


with cultures in the erchasological rather than the anthropological sense, 


and makes no attempt to reconstruct the way of which stone tools are the 
only, but nevertheless pathetic, relics, This, of course, is no 
denigration of the book, except in so far as the title may prove misleading, 


The first hundred or so pages consist of a minute analysis of the 
Stone Age materials so far discovered in Eastern India (by which the 
author means Assam, East Pakistan, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa), 
the second hundred comprise an inventory, site by site, of Neolithic 
finds in peninsular South-East Asia. This lengthy excursus is inspired 
by a desire to test two hypotheses, In 1949 B.C. Worman, Jr. sug- 
gested that "Indian smoothed stone celts of 'Neolithic' type, regardless 
of their cultural affiliations, appear to be derived from the eastward," 
and "The eastern half of India belinged to a fairly large south and 
cast Asiatic area throughout which the cvolution of post-Pleistocene 
prehistoric culturés was apparently more or less similar. In the early 
periods, this area scems to have included much of India, Burma, South 
East Asia, and southern China," The other theory here being investigated 
is R. von Heine-Geldern's thesis, first enunciated, I believed, in 
1945, that the tanged or shouldered adze was brought to India by a 
migration to Austro-Asiatics. At the close of his book the author finds 
himself unable to support cither hypotheses. 


In the Eastern Indian Neolithic Dr, Dani distinguishes two geo- 
graphically distinct culture complexes, that of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, 
and that of Assam. Each complex includes two groups of tools, one 
typically indigenous and one predominantly foreign. . The alicn clement 
in most of the region has typolotical affinities with South-East Asian © 
cultures, that of Assam, shows a closer and not unexpected relationship 
with some tools types from Yun-nan and Burma, In the Neolithic of 
peninsular South-East. Asia Dani distinguishes five main divisions: Bac- 
son, Hoa-Binh, Somrong Sen, Siam-Malaya and Burma, through all of 
which a food-gataering culture using predominantly chipped stone tools 
persisted contemprraneously with a food~growing culture using predo- 
minantly ground and sawn tools, togebher with pottery. The latter is: 
most fully represented (does this imply "developed"?) at Somrong Sen 
and in Malaya, Other minor features, such as the edge-ground tools, are 
simply a by-product of the intermingling of these two traditions (p. 224). 
In the course of this analysis the author ‘very rpoperly queries the validity 
of Manguy and Coleni's division of Hoabinhian and Bacsonian culture 
into three periods as not being based on stratigraphy (but cgntrast the 
views of Cheng Te-k'un, Archaeological Studies in Szechwan £ Cambridge, 1957/ 
pe. 134). In the same connection he has some hard things to say about the 
methods employed by Malayan archaeologists (for exemple, pp. 176-7, 178, 
181, 185, etc.). Dr. G. de G, Sieveking alone is expected from these 
strictures. As a result of these comparisons Dr. Dani concludes "that 
Indian Neolithic comlexes are fundamentally different and in their carly 
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stage show no influence .ct all from the East, In a later stage foreign 
types begin &o appear but they occur in a context that is whooly Indian, 
Their appearance docs not prove any cultural affiliation of Eastern India 
with South East Asia, but at best establishes contact and borrowings, 
natural to countries so clése to one another." (p.223) In the light of 
Dani's exhaustive analysis of typology, this may-well prove correct. 


As to the Heine-Gcldern thests Linkipg the tanged adze with the 
Austro-Asiatics and distinguishing three outh-East Asian cultures on 
the basis of lithic typology, Dr. Dani claims that all three relevant 
types of tool belong to the same cultural grouping. "There is no 
evidence," . he asserts, "to show that any one typo of these tools forms 


-a distinct and separate culture by itself." (p. 101.) Again on p. 225 


he says, "... a single type of tool cannot be torn from its contcxt and 
attributed to the so-called 'Austro-Asiatics'." Furthermore, Dr, Dani 
denies that there is anything in the nature of these implements or the 
manner in which thoy are found in Indie to show thet they were introduced 
before 1500 B.C. 


Finally, the point.is well madc, that "A complete change from the 
food-gathering stage to a food-producing economy with a material equip- 
ment having no connection at all with the first type of cultures, sugg- 
ests. an intrusion from outside..." Asout the immediate provenance of this 
new culture the author ‘is somewhat reticent, but it is clear that he regards 
the "developed Neolithic cultures" of peninsular South-fast Asia as deri- 
ving ultimately from North China (p. 225-6), These are qugstions of first 
importance in the prehistory of South-East Asia, and Dr, Dani has performed 
a valuable service collating and summarizing the relevant evidence, “t will 
be interesting to compare these conclusions with Dr, Sieveking's promised 
discussion of the stone industries revealed at Gua Cha in 1954 ween the 
finel scctions of his report are cventually publish. 


_In any future cdition the text should be combed for misprints, 
which abound, The several lengthy French quotations have suffered 
especially severely. The Bibliography, too, should receive attention. 

ey Stamp and Lucien Febvre, for cxample, eppear under their 
Christian names,and Robert von Hoine-Geldern appears here and in the 
text under awriety of transcriptions. Moreover, the lat Tuan Janggut 
would have been mightily amused, I think, to find himsclf a baronet, 
Sir Williams Hunt (pp. 207, 248) , no doubt for his services to 
administration. The plates are none too good, but the funereally bordercd 
maps, with their rough hand-lettering, arc atrocious, One can commiscrate 
with authors whose cartographic ability fells short. of the needs of 
publication (they will always be in the majority in any case), but. one 


. cannot condone the actions of publisners who fail to have illustrations 


t 


‘redrawn to an acceptable minumum standard of presentation, ‘“ 
University of California (Berkeley). | a pe Wheatley, 
Someone had Blundored; The Story of the 'Repulse' and the 


‘Prince of Wales'. By Bernard Ash, London: M. Joseph. 1960 Illust., 
maps, bibliography] Pp. 255, 2ls. 
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This book is an excellent biogranhy of H.M.S. PRINCE OF WALES AND 
REPULSE, the story being esnecially creditable as it wis written by a 
writer who states that he was a junior’ non-comuissioned officer of an 
infantry unit. A story on this subject by 2 co'd*blooded historian or 
by a biassed and prejudiced naval officer would, perhips have been less 
readable than this one, written by 2. journalist who has gathered his 
inform2'ion from low-ranked nav2l ritings who witnessed the tragic loss 
of t.ese two ships at a vital time in our naval history, 





The author has caught the atmosphere of the lower deck -- even to 
the t-aditional detestation of the navy for the -ress and the politicians, 
Most people thought that ht is feeling vervaded the minds of senior 
officers:only but, aprarently.all ranks of the navy’ were influenced By 
the bitternes3, : 


It is high that the 271d die- rd naval officer realised that ‘modern 


wars arefought by the whole population of the nations involved, who provide 


the men and the money to maintain the.fighting forces ind who give their 
lives to.the cause. The morale of the peonle has to be maintained at: 
high level, This cin only be achieved with the assistance of the Press 
and the cooperation of the noliticians who are,,after all, the dected 
revresentaitives of the people, 


The very name of this book introduces the controversy about the persons 
resnonsible for the disaster, It is easy to be wise after the event. 
If tosts oattles could be refought a secorid time then most of the 
vanquished: wuld changed places with the victors, © 


The author hints at several difficult causes of the disaster which 
brought about the loss of tthese fine ships ind their grand crews as well 
as oss of the British prestize at a time when it was most needed. It is in- 
controvertible that. these ships should never have been sent into a battle 
zone without adequate protection from: rir attack. An aircraft carrier should 
have been provided or, better still, better and more. lanibased vlanes to 
operate from bases ih Malaya -- either would have given the protection need= 
ed, Rightly, first call on ships and planes had to be given to the homeland, 


Without this protection, the shins should have been orders not to 
move 2way from the protective screen of land based aircraft. Without 
such orders, Admiral Phillips had had no. alterntive to going out to fight. 
His task was to prevent the Jananese from landing an invading force. 
Sitting back in Singapore wi-ile a small Japanese Fleet covered a group 
of transports intent on an invasion is not the way of the British Navy. 
It. lacks the *Nelson'* touch, Had the admiral remained in Singapore, 
he would have'beén severely criticised and ‘accused ofthe crime of 
cowardice, The ships would have been ultimately lost -- unless, of 
course, they had been withdrawn to Ceylon. There is no doubt that the 
Japanese with their sunerior planes and their courageous airmen, would 
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have coNcerntrated 211 their air strength on these two ships in Singansie 
and would ultimately have destroyed. them there. How much better that the 


_ Ships should die fighting than that they. shauld die sheltering in the fort- 


ress (?) of Singapore, The blunder, in my bumble opinion , wis made, not 
by Admiral Phillips but-by those who failed to provide him with air coyer, . 


The book re-awakens the controversy on the supercession of capital 
ships by the serial bomber, This dispute has been effectively solved by 
costly exnerience, the conservative die-hards having at long last had’ to 
surrender their views to the moderns, The book states that the Admiralty 
protested tothe Prime Ministee and endeavoured to prevent sending the 
ships to t.e eastern theatre. It was a matter of high policy that Great 
Britain should cgrry out its obligation to Australia and New Zealand 
as well as the Malayan States;. and Churchill had no option, Having 
made his decision it wasthe duty of the Admiralty and the War Office and 
the R.A.F. to arrange to ~rovide adequate air cover. ; 


Failing provision of this air cover, Brooke Popham should have issued 
an order forbidding Admiral Phillips to go beyond the range of the cover 
provided, . - : 


The author, however, points a direct finger at the Air Officer 
Commanding, Air Vice Marshal Pulford, This officer had been asked 
to provide air cover but he refused on the grounds th>t ‘he had not sufficient 
aircr-ft available, Nevertheless he did send aircraft to the scene ofthe 
action when the ships had been destroyed. Then it was too late. Unfortunately 
this officer lost his life endeavouring to escape when Singapore fell, To 
sum up, the defence of Singapore could have been effected only by destroying 
the enemy invading force, by seeking him out ‘whereve he was and attacking 
him. This is the basic orinciple of tactics, Sitting down on your base 
will nevdr win battles or war. The passive defence policy of fighting 
the Javanese invaders w2s, like the Maginot Line policy in France, doomed 
to failure, Therefore Admiral Phillips was right in going forward to 
attack 2nd destroy his enemy. Had he not done so, British naval history 
would have had to carry a stain that generations could not have wiped out, 
Churchill culd only have saved the siturtion if he ordered the R.A.i 
in the Middle East to weaken its 2ir strength to provide Singapore with 
bedly needed air reinforeements, That way Japan could have been prevented 
from invading Molay2 and the whole wourse of the war would have been altered 
Pearl Harbour h2d already been attacked and U.S.A. forced to declare war, 
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The author brushes lightly over this most imvortant controversy and 
contents himself, wisely, with merely pointinz his finger at the errors 
of judgement. without charging’ anyone in particular, excent for his 
comment that "the Brewster Buffaloes were not good en ough for Singapore, 
Neither’ was Air Vicé Marshal Pulford", In my. opinion, Pulford, like : 
Percival, was the victim of the tactical policy adopted by the high 
command over the vrevious years, Had they adored the same touch as 

Admiral Phillips, perhaps the wir in the Far East would have a different. 
ending * ; 





The author tells that survivors of: these’ two shins’ after having been 
rescued from the wrecks were issued with soldiers! uniforms and sent 
into battle to fight as infantrymen with that grand unit 2/ Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, This sounds harsh but it is not so. Soldiers, 
Sailors and Airmeh: have to go back into babble over and over again in 
war some men bein wounded half a dozen times in different batules. 
All men must go on fighting until the war ends, 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL H,. GORDON BENNETT, 


C.By C.M.G. D.5.0. V.D. 
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